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What To Do with the Philippines. 


(Contributed Article for Leslie's Weekly.) 


I BELIEVE that the back 
of the rebellion in the 
Philippines is broken; 
there will be little more to 
do in a military way. There 
will be some guerrilla war- 
fare, but it will not amount 
to much. As for Aguinal- 
do, I do not consider him a 
patriot. He was fighting 
for a great prize. Had he 
won, he would have been a 
powerfulemperor, amighty 
dictator. At one time, 
certain Filipinos on Luzon told us that they could com- 
municate with Aguinaldo within a few hours, and I believe 
that they spoke the truth, for it would be natural for him 
to be near Cavité, which was his old home. But I do not 
believe that he will ever again be the head of an army of 
any size. 

As fast as possible, I believe that we should establish 
civil government in the Philippines, I am in favor of ter- 
ritorial government, and I see nothing incongruous in mak- 
ing these various islands into territories. We did it in Dako- 
ta while part of the Territory was still occupied by Indians, 
and from the nuclei of the white populations, gathered in 
little groups, civilization spread. Just so it will be in the 
Philippines. The grovr should be divided into three or 
four territories, not only because of the extent of the 
islands, but because of the antagonisms existing between 
the different peoples. The Maccabebees and the Tagals 
are ancient enemies, and they should be put under differ- 
ent governments. Some of these tribes have been our 
devoted friends, and it would be most unfair not to give 
them the right of self-government. Many of them are al- 
ready fit for self-government in local affairs, and under 
territorial governors appointed by us, they would get along 
very well, 1 am sure. The southern islands are entirely 
friendly to us, and from these small centres of municipal 
self-government the principles that we love would certainly 
spread, for this is an ambitious and aspiring people. 

I consider the Filipinos a very superior people—a peo- 
ple with great possibilities. They are ambitious ; many of 
them have been finely educated in Europe ; they are not to 
be spoken of in the same breath with the Africans, so far 
as their possibilities go. They are, too, easily governed, 
and with the fair treatment which they will receive from 
us, we shall have no trouble with them. They appreciate 
consideration, I have found, but they are sensitive and are 
unwilling to be treated as inferiors. They are a little dis- 
trustful of us. 

The Tagals, who are the best educated, are regarded as 
less friendly to us than other tribes, but I was all through 
the Tagalo country and they seemed inclined to be friendly, 
though it was at the risk of incurring the enmity of the 
insurgent forces and thus endangering their liberty and 
lives. If we will protect them they will be friendly, but 
when we recall that when we entered a certain town, not 
long ago, the chief citizens came to welcome us with a 
band of music, and that two days afterward seven of these 
men were murdered for this very act of welcome, we can- 
not wonder that the presidentes of certain towns, who had 
been friendly to us, did not dare to sleep outside that portion 
of the town which was patrolled by American pickets. 
We certainly owe much to these people who have risked 
their lives to show their friendliness to us. They are now 
organizing municipalities, and in the localities which I 
commanded they are doing well. They keep order in 
the towns and have opened schools. ' 

On the question of ultimate annexation or the remote 
future of the Philippines—whether States should be erected 
there or not, in case we annex the islands—I am not yet 
prepared to speak, but I do think that we owe much to the 
many citizens of the islands who are not Filipinos, and es- 
pecially to those Filipinos who have been friendly to us. 
If our army were to be withdrawn from the islands the 
natives who have befriended us would be subjected to all 
sorts of persecutions and many of them would meet death, 
all on account of their kindness to us. 

As far as commercial advantages are concerned, we must 
consider that about one-third of the population of the earth 

(Continued on page 247.) 
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Party Perils in Great Issues. 


HE troubles which confront President McKinley 
and the Republican party on the Porto Rican issue 
are not the first instance in which the organization 
in control of the government has been rent, or has 

been threatened, by factional feuds. John Adams, the sec- 
ond President of the United States, had a quarrel with some 
of the members of his Cabinet and with many members of 
his party in Congress when he sent a minister to France in 
1800 instead of resenting her insults to the United States. 
Jefferson’s attempts to buy Florida from Spain in 1804-6 
created a schism in his party which sent John Randolph 
and about two dozen more Republicans into the opposition, 
starting the little sect of political guerrillas called ‘‘ the 
Quids.” 

On the national-bank question two of the great parties, 
the Democratic and the Whig, were split. The earlier 
division took place in 1832-4, when Jackson was in power, 
his assault on the United States Bank and his proscription 
of the leaders of his party who refused to join him in his 
crusade causing a bolt which sent a large element of the 
Democrats into the opposition, in which they united with 
the National Republicans and founded the Whig party. 
The Whig feud took place in 1841, when Clay and the ma- 
jority of the Whigs in Congress tried to restore the bank 
which Jackson overthrew, but they were defeated by the 
vetoes of President Tyler, whom they had elected as Vice- 
President, but who became President on the death of Will- 
iam Henry Harrison a month after his inauguration. A 
faction of the Whigs remained with Tyler, and these were 
dubbed by Clay the ‘‘ corporal’s guard.” Taylor, the next 
of the Whig Presidents, escaped a fight with a section of 
his party by dying just before the measures which he op- 
posed—Clay’s series of bills collectively called ‘‘ the com- 
promise of 1850”—were passed. Fillmore, who was pro- 
moted to the Presidency on Tay lor’s death, signed the bills, 
but the factional wrangle came nevertheless, many Whigs 
seceding on account of the enactment of that part of the 
compromise known as the fugitive-slave law. 

Just before the Civil War, Buchanan and his party had 
several feuds on account of the attempt of the Southern 
end of their party, supported by Buchanan, to force slavery 
into Kansas, which policy was opposed by Douglas and the 
Northern Democrats, as well as by the Republicans. This 
led to the split in the Democracy in the Charleston conven- 
tion of 1860, gave victory to the Republicans in that year, 
and precipitated a war in 1861. Just after the war the Re- 
publicans had a vendetta which incited the passage of the 
whole reconstruction scheme over President Johnson’s veto, 
the impeachment of Johnson, and the attempt to convict 
him, in which Seward, Doolittle, Trumbull, and other Re- 
publicans were alienated from their party. 

The Conkling-Garfield quarrel of 1881, which, however, 
was about the patronage of the Presidency, and not on any 
national political issue, is well remembered. President 
Cleveland in 1894 denounced the amendments which Sena- 
tor Gorman and other Democrats attached to the Wilson 
tariff bill as ‘‘ party perfidy and party dishonor,” and re- 
fused to sign the bill, allowing it to become a law on the 
expiration of the ten days’ time limit. ‘‘ Great questions 
have no respect for the repose of nations,” said Disraeli, 
Burning issues have no regard for the peace of parties. 
Many Presidents and their political friends, before the time 
of Mr. McKinley and the Republican party of to-day, have 
discovered this truth to their embarrassment. 


See special Easter prize in the amateur photographic contest 
on page 258. 


Two Religious Dailies. 


Ir is a curious fact that almost exactly seven years after the 
death of the late Colonel Elliott F. Shepard, the only New York 
editor who had the nerve and the will to publish a daily news- 
paper with a distinctly religious tone, the experiment was tried, 
in a leading Western city, by a prominent minister, of con duct- 
ing a daily newspaper absolutely on religious lines. 

The late Colonel Shepard succeeded where the Rev. Mr. Shel- 
don failed. The former placed at the head of the editorial col- 
umns of his Mail and Express daily a verse from the Scriptures. 
He declined to accept questionable advertisements, including 
those of intoxicants, and he gave the news in a clean, dignified, 
original, and enterprising way. He had his religious depart- 
ments on certain days, but they were not so prominent as to 
become over-conspicuous. No great church event occurred that 
did not have an elaborate and faithful report in the columns of 
the Mail and Express, with editorial reference proportionate to 
its merits. Every Friday an editorial appeared in reference to 
the Jewish people, a thoughtful, considerate, friendly comment, 
with only such criticism as the Jews themselves would justify. 
The sanctity of the Sabbath was perbaps the chief contention 
for which Colonel Shepard stood at every opportunity, and in 
its championship he was consistent in the conduct of his paper 
and of his personal affairs. On these lines the Mail and Express 
was widely known as a great, enterprising daily newspaper, con- 
ducted by a Christian gentleman, whose first thought in its 
management was not, ‘* Will it pay ?” but always, ‘‘ Will it be 
right ?” 

The Rev. Mr. Sheldon, during his single week’s incumbency 
of the manager’s chair of the Topeka Capital, seemed to have 
no consistent line of policy, excepting to exclude a good part of 
the current news and to substitute magazine articles on philan- 
thropic, religious, and moral questions. There could be but one 
fate for such an enterprise. The very name of ‘* newspaper ” 
yndicates that it is to be a vehicle for news—for all the news fit 


for the decent to read. The Rev. Mr. Sheldon failed to grasp 
this fundamental purpose of journalism. The Capital, under 
his brief management, lost its distinctive character as a success- 
ful purveyor of the news, and offered nothing new, original, or 
specially inviting in place of that which was suppressed. Hence 
the failure of the experiment. 

That failure has cast no reflection on the ministerial quali- 
fications of Mr. Sheldon, or on the high character of the excel- 
lent newspaper which was committed to his trust. Nor does it 
reflect upon the readers of the publication. It was simply a 
case of misfit, one more confirmation of the old adage that ‘‘ the 
cobbler should stick to his last.” 


A Great Maritime Power. 


In the next issue of LesLiz’s WEEKLY we will print in our series of 
special editorial articles a contribution by the Hon. Eugene T. Cham- 
berlain, commissioner of navigation at Washington, on a subject of 
vital importance to the American people, viz.: ‘*‘ Shall We Become a 
Maritime Power ?”’ Our readers will find in this contribution food for 
abundant thought at this time, when prosperity is felt in every line of 
business and when a special opportunity for rehabilitating the American 
merchant marine is at hand. Other interesting articles to follow include 
** The New Century's Controlling Influences,”’ by Dr. Charles F, Thwing, 
president of the Western Reserve University; ‘‘ Our Opportunity in 
China,” by Dr. William Elliot Griffis; ‘*The New American Union,”’ 
by the Hon. Clark Howell, editor of the Atlanta Constitution ; **‘ Why 
Wages Are Low in the South,” by the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commis- 
sioner of Labor at Washington, and contributions of striking interest by 
the Hon. John 8. Wise, Senator John L. McLaurin, Congressman John 
F. Shafroth, Dr. John Henry Barrows, president of Oberlin College, and 
other eminent men of our time. 


The Plain Truth. 


THOSE who think that the trade of our new possessions amounts 
to little will be interested in the statement recently made in the 
official commercial publication of the French government, to 
the effect that the imports of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Ha- 
waiian, Philippine, and Samoan Islands amount to over $100,- 
000,000 annually. The American exports to these islands almost 
doubled last year as compared with the year preceding, and half 
of the articles sold by us were the products of agriculture. The 
other half included iron and steel, cotton goods, chemicals, 
liquors, wood and oil. The strife of the great nations the world 
over is now for trade. The greater the trade, the better the em- 
ployment of the people and the higher the wages that can be 
paid them. In this strife we must either take part or content 
ourselves with isolation that means destruction. 





The present Congress can render an important service to the 
commercial interests of the country, and to its good name and 
general credit as well, by the prompt passage of Representative 
Adams’s bill for the reform of the consular service. The best, 
most intelligent and progressive sentiment has long been in 
favor of a thorough reorganization of our consular system, 
and has so expressed itself in numerous appeals and petitions. 
The reasons therefor have been so frequently given and are so ob- 
vious to all, thatit would seem unnecessary torepeat them. Our 
consular system is greatly inferior to those of Great Britain and 
Germany, where appointments in the foreign service are regu- 
lated by a system of merit and actual fitness rather than by the 
strength of political ‘‘ pulls.” In no department of our national 
government are the principles of civil-service reform more neces- 
sary than in our consular service, and nowhere else would they 
be of more practical benefit to the country, politically and com- 
mercially. 


There is fairness and justice in all things, even in the mani- 
festation of personal animosities. It is difficult to find justifi- 
cation for the introduction of Senator Pettigrew’s resolution 
calling for the record of the court-martial of Adjutant-General 
Corbin in 1864. In the Rebellion records will be found the report 
of tbe trial of Lieutenant-Colonel Corbin, of the Fourteenth 
United States Colored Infantry. It was alleged that Colonel 
Corbin did not possess sufficient courage to command brave 
men. Charges were preferred of cowardice and misbehavior 
before the enemy. But the result of the trial was an honorable 
acquittal. The court-martial individually signed a paper de- 
nouncing the officer who brought the charges, and the two offi- 
cers who had been most prominent as witnesses to sustain them. 
This was certainly a complete vindication of the young sol- 
dier, and to recall this incident thirty-six years after it oc- 
curred, and after it had been completely disposed of, is neither 
manly nor decent. 


It is time that the tax-payers of New York State should en- 
ter an emphatic protest against the ceaseless and needless multi- 
plication of expensive commissions by the Legislature. The 
bench and bar of New York have just made an imperative de- 
mand for the termination of the revision of our statutes, which 
has been going on for a d0zeuyes.. past, by a commission, at 
an expense of over $200,000. While this defend is being voiecdi, 
the Legislature has been doing its best to foist a lot of new com- 
missions on the State. Wehave just had a report from one com- 
mission in favor of expending $62,000,000 for the enlargement 
of our canals, a report that was immediately followed by the 
disclosure that its principal recommendation, in favor of assess- 
ing the cost of the improvement exclusively on the canal coun- 
ties of the State, was clearly unconstitutional. It is only a few 
years ago that a com mission produced a new charter for greater 
New York, but now a bill is being passed to appoint still an- 
other commission, to revise the first commission’s work. Then 
there are bills for commissions for the protection of the Pali- 
sades, and for the control of the tenement-houses, and proposi- 
tions to employ numerous specially designated persons at public 
expense to do over the work that the Legislature has poorly 
done, or to create a new line of work for themselves. Governor 
Roosevelt could to nothing more popular, from the tax-payers’ 
standpoint, than to put an end, by the use of the veto power, to 
this ceaseless expenditure for special commissions, most of which 
are unnecessary and fruitless of results. 
































WHEN the leader of an army on a march into a hostile 
country burns his bridges behind him it is regarded as a posi- 
tive declaration of his 
purpose not to retreat 
under any circum- 
stances, but to press for- 
ward to the goal what- 
ever may befall. So 
when a man who has 
been led astray by false 
doctrines of any kind 
burns the books which 
have largely been the 
means of his undoing, it 
may be accepted as the 
best possible evidence ot 
his intention to leave his 
past behind him, with 
all its errors, and push 
on in new and better 
ways of life. It was pre 
cisely such an act as this 
that Mr. Marshall O. 
Waggoner, a venerable 
citizen of Toledo, O., 
performed not many days ago. Mr. Waggoner had been a con- 
firmed infidel. a disbeliever in religion of any kind, for many 
years, and had tried to fortify himself in his opinions by read- 
ing and studying the writings of the great apostles of infidelity 
from the earliest ages to the present day. In these studies and 
researches he had gradually accumulated a large library of 
books and pamphlets, and a valuable one of its kind. Recently, 
Mr. Waggoner became a convert to the Christian faith, a sin- 
cere and zealous believer in the doctrines he had so long scorned 
and rejected, and one of the first things he did to signalize his 
entry into a new life was to make a bonfire of his library of 
infidelity. To sell or to give away such books would only serve, 
in his opinion, to poison other minds and to spread the con- 
tagion of unbelief. Therefore the best and only right thing to 
do was to destroy them at once and utterly, and this he did. 
Mr. Waggoner’s change of heart is undoubtedly the result of 
positive and sincere conviction, and has gained for him the in- 
creased respect of a wide circle of friends, who deplored his 
former attitude in religious matters. 

= Miss May Goelet, daughter of the late Ogden Goelet and 
heir to his millions, has recently discarded mourning. She and 
Mrs. Goelet have decided 
to remain in Europe for 
many months to come. 
It is estimated that her 
fortune amounts to $20,- 
000,000. Since she has 
been abroad there have 
been a number of rumors 
of her engagement, first 
to one and then to an- 
other of the bachelor no- 
blemen of old England. 
It was stated that she 
was to marry the Duke 
of Manchester. Later 
the gossips changed the 
name to that of the Duke 
of Rozburghe, and then 
to that of the Earl of 
Shaftsbury. All reports 
were denied. Miss Goelet 
is only eighteen years of 
age, and her fortune remains in the hands of trustees until she 
is twenty-five years of age. Miss Goelet is the greatest heiress 
now in England—even wealthier, so people say, than the Duch- 
ess of Marlborough. Very small and smart looking, she has 
considerable self-possession, and is very bright in conversation. 
She dresses well, and has a certain charm, without actual 
beauty. Her mother and her mother’s sisters are universally 
admired. 

=A citizen of New York highly honored by President Mc- 
Kinley, on a recent flying trip to New York, was twelve-year-old 
Earl Gulick. While 
Earl and his mother 
were in their pew at 
a Sunday morning 
service in the 
Church of the Heav- 
enly Rest a message 
from the President 
was delivered re- 
questing the pleas- 
ure of their presence 
at the Manhattan 
Hotel that after- 
noon. When they 
had arrived a part 
of the large parlors 
was screened off, 
and the Presidential 
party, consisting of 
about forty persons, 
listened for an hour 
to the singing of 
sacred music by the 
remarkable boy-soprano. When Earl had finished, the Presi- 
dent shook his hand very heartily and remarked: ‘‘ You have 
a wonderful gift, my boy.” Earl began to make a stir in his 
native city of Brooklyn by his singing when he was four years 
old, but has been singing professionally for only about a year. 
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He has received very high praise from the critics for his voice 
and expressive rendering of difficult music, and much personal 
adulation. Through it all, however, he has remained a thor- 
oughly natural and boyish boy. He is unusually robust, and is 
a leader in athletic games in Trinity School, New York. He 
bas just won the boxing championship of his class, of which 
achievement he is much prouder than of his musical success. 

=One of the most modest, least written-about young heir- 
esses of New York is Miss Edith Morton, eldest daughter of ex- 
Governor Levi P. Mor- 
ton, of New York, whose 
engagement to William 
Corcoran Eustis, son of 
the late Chief Justice 
Eustis, of Louisiana, has 
just been announced. 
Her name has appeared 
within the last few 
months also as the vic- 
tim of a bicycle acci- 
dent, and later as the 
inventor of a silver shoe 
for horses. Regarding 
her charities, which 
take more of her time 
than society, we hear 
but little. It is known, 
however, that in chari- 
table enterprise she is 
a dangerous rival of 
Helen Gould. Miss 
Morton is nineteen year's 
old, and will probably 
inherit the bulk of her 
father’s great wealth. She made her début a year ago ata 
dance given in her honor at her pareuts’ home. She is tall and 
fair and very pretty, and is extremely popular in the set in 
which she moves. Among the guests at her ‘‘coming out” 
were the Sloanes, the Astors, the Millses. and the Vanderbilts. 
She prefers to spend most of her time, however, away from so- 
ciety, at Ellerslie, ber father’s beautiful estate at Rhinecliff-on- 
the-Hudson. 

=The young men and maidens who exchange love-tokens on 
St. Valentine’s day usually confine their offerings to such in- 
nocent things as winged 
Cupids and hearts trans- 
fixed with arrows, whose 
value lies rather in their 
tender suggestiveness 
than in their intrinsic 
worth. Bui the value of 
aprettily-engraved piece 
of paper which Mr. H. H. 
Vreeland received on the 
St. Valentine’s day re- 
cently passed was of 
quite another kind. It 
was a check for $100,000, 
presented to Mr. Vree- 
land by his associates, 
the millionaire owners 
of the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Com- 
pany, of which he is the 
president. Such valen- 
tines are rare, indeed, 
but not rarer, perhaps, 
than men of Mr. Vreeland’s executive and business abilities. 
The gift was simply a token of the personal appreciation of the 
value of Mr. Vreeland’s services in the building up and the 
management of the great street railway corporation of which 
he is the head. His remarkable success in this enterprise and 
the large profits which have accrued from his efforts deserved 
generous and substantial recognition, in the opinion of the mem- 
bers of the Whitney syndicate, the controlling interest in the 
Metropolitan system. An instance of the success of Mr. Vree- 
land’s management is shown in the fact that while the mileage 
remains the same the receipts from the operation of the system 
for the first fifteen days of February this year exceeded the re- 
ceipts of last year for the same period by $159,538.55. A man 
capable of running up business on that scale deserves a more 
satisfying reward than a pat on the head. 

=Miss Annie Marion MacLean, when she held a fellowship 
in sociology in the University of Chicago, through interest in 
the Consumers’ League, 
of which she is a mem- 
ber, became a sales- 
woman last year in a 
department store for 
two weeks. During this 
time she also lived ina 
working - girls’ home. 
She made the experi- 
ment in this field of 
labor to study its condi- 
tions, as did Professor 
Wyckoff in his efforts 
to secure employment as 
a day laborer. The tales 
told by Miss MacLean 
are enough to make an 
angel weep. Her trials 
arose, in part, from customers who ‘‘ came to look, but not to 
buy to-day.” But the chief trials arose from the long hours, the 
stuffy air, the lack of comforts, the hurried, scrappy meals, 
and the small pay—from four to five dollars a week. The most 
alarming statement made is with reference to the effect of such 
low wages upon morals. ‘‘ Surely,” says Miss MacLean, ‘“‘ any 
effort which is being made to bring the saleswoman’s wages up 
to a point where she can live without the wages of sin is worthy 
of the most respectful consideration.” The story of her two 
weeks’ experience is a painful one, and should open the eyes of 
those women who think that they have “all the rights they 
want.” Miss MacLean was born in Prince Edward Island, but 
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she has lived most of her life in Nova Scotia, and is a graduate 
of Acadia College, 94, where she took the degrees of A.B. and 
A.M. with first-class honors in French and philosophy. In 1896 
she entered the department of sociology in the graduate school 
of Chicago University, which conferred upon her the degrees 
of Ph.M. and Ph.D. the following year. ‘‘ The Acadians” was 
the subject of her thesis. At present Miss MacLean has the ap- 
pointment as lecturer on sociological subjects at the Royal Vic- 
toria College for women at Montreal, a college which has been 
founded in connection with McGill University. She has the 
honor of being the first woman to lecture to mixed classes in 
McGill University. She has published several of her lectures— 
**Factory Legislation for Women in the United States,” 
‘* Homes for Working-women in Largs Citicc,” and * Factory 
Legislation for Women in Canada.” 

=As in the case of all men endowed with some great and 
special natural gift, it will doubtless prove true that the late 
distinguished evangelist, 
Dwight L. Moody, has 
left no real successor. 
Cther men will rise to 
do perhaps equally large 
service in the same field, 
but not in the same style 
and by thesame methods. 
Simplicity, earnestness, 
sincerity and good sense, 
united with remarkable 
business and executive 
abilities, were combined 
in the great Northfield 
preacher in proportions 
which probably never 
will be seen again. Ina 
large and true 
however, the evangelist 
has a worthy successor to 
his name and work in 
Mr. William R. Moody, 
the elder of his two sons. 
He has had many worldly advantages which his father did not 
enjoy, and has improved them to the full, as his father desired 
him todo. He was graduated from Yale in the class of 91 and 
has since traveled extensively abroad, and accompanied his 
father on many evangelistic tours as his secretary and manager. 
A year or two ago he was fade business manager of the Mount 
Hermon Boys’ School, and for three years has been editor of 
the Record of Christian Work. In 1894 young Moody married 
Miss Mary Whittle, daughter of Major Whittle, the friend and 
associate of his father. It was the twochildren of this couple, a 
little boy and girl, whose death within the year threw a deep 
shadow over the last days of the evangelist himself, who was 
greatly attached to the little ones. In his dying hours he was 
heard to exclaim, ‘* I see the children’s faces,” meaning those of 
his beloved grandchildren. With a courteous and genial man- 
ner which makes him most approachable, Mr. Moody pos- 
sesses a clear grasp of the possibilities of the great an 
widening field of service to which he kas been cal!:, « 
success seems practically assured. 

= Mr. Chauncey M. Depew is one of the most accessible ....— 
to newspaper reporters, and he receives them all in the same 
genial manner with which he receives his personal friends. He 
is said to attribute a large part of his popularity to the news- 
papers. ‘ For,” as he said to a friend not long ago, ‘‘ I always 
treat the papers well—and they always do the same by me.” 
A reporter asked him the other day how much time he gave in 
a week to interviewers. ‘‘ Oh, about two hours a day,” he re- 
plied. ‘* You must be pretty good-natured,” the newspaper 
man said. ‘‘I have never seen him anything else,” Harry 
Duval, his secretary interposed. ‘‘ Well, you see,” laughed 
Depew, ‘it pays to be good-natured. I think just as does this 
lady from whom I received a letter this morning, beginning, ‘ It 
is sweet to live!’ Now what do you think of that? I don’t 
know what she is driving at, but it is sweet to live, isn’t it ?” 
And the reporter left with the sound of Depew’s hearty laugh 
resounding in his ears. 

Miss Rosalie Febiger, queen of the carnival in New Or- 
leans, is the daughter of Mr. John C. Febiger, Jr., of that 
city, and the 
granddaugh- 
ter of that fa- 
mous old com- 
modore, John 
C. Febiger, 
who served as 
a commander 
in the navy 
during the 
Civil War, 
and became 
a commodore 
as early as 
1874. Her 
great - grand- 
father was 
also a distin- 
guished sol- 
dier in the 
American 
army,and her 
brother, Cap- 
tain George L. 
Febiger, has 
served with 
distinction in 
the American 
army in the 
Philippines, and was at the side of Major John A. Logan when 
he fell in battle there. Miss Febiger’s father is manager of the 
New Orleans Railway and Mill Supply Company. Miss Rosalie 
Febiger has only just made her début, and is one of the young- 
est queens ever selected for the New Orleans carnival, but none 
the less one of the most stately. The queen’s toilette was import- 
ed and specially made for the occasion. 
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MR. WILLIAM R. MOODY, WHO SUC- 
CEEDS TO THE WORK OF THE 
FAMOUS EVANGELIST. 





MISS FEBIGER, QUEEN OF THE NEW ORLEANS 
CARNIVAL, 
Copyright, 1900, by G. Moses & Son. 
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THE SANGUINARY WARFARE ON THE PLAINS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Tur HIGHLAND BRIGADE UNDER GENERAL HECTOR MACDONALD, MAKES A DETERMINED AND SUCCESSFUL EFFORT AT KOODOESBERG, TO PREVENT THE 
JUNCTION OF Two BOER COMMANDOES, 
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THE DESPERATE CHARGE OF THE ENGLISH DURING THE SIEGE OF LADYSMITH. 


THE DEVONS, UNDER COLONEL PARK, CHARGE A STRONG BOER PosITION AT CAESAR’S CAMP ON WaGON HILL, AND LEAVE FiFty-TwO KILLED AND WOUNDED 
OUT OF A COMMAND OF ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY MEN. 

















CURIOUS LITTLE GUAM, WHERE NOBODY 


An Artist’s Strange Experiences. 


THE First Visir THAT GUAM *Hap EVER RECEIVED FROM A 
PHOTOGRAPHER—THE DIFFICULTIES THAT ‘* LESLIE’S WEEK- 
LY’s” PHOTOGRAPHER Hap To MEET AND OVERCOME IN 
GETTING PHOTOGRAPHS OF OUR LONELY AND HOMESICK, BUT 
ALWAYS BRAVE MARINES. 


THE United States trans- 
port Ohio, on which I had 
the good fortune to secure 
passage, dropped anchor in 
the harbor of San Luis 
d’Apra at daybreak 
of those glorious October 
mornings only to be experi- 
enced in the lower latitudes 
of the Pacific. 
d’Apra is about seven miles 
across, and it is the only har- 
bor in the tropics that seems 
absolutely lifeless. Not 
small boat came alongside for 
passengers to go ashore. All vessels must anchor in the bay, as 
in shore the water is so shoal that only the smallest row-boats 
can be run to the beach. Although I said there was no sign of 
life, there was anchored not far from us the United States ship 
Yosemite, commanded by Captain Leary, who is the present 
Governor of Guam, and not far away was the collier Brutus. 
But no sign of life aboard either was visible, other than the 
exchange of signals with the Ohio. 

After some two hours the doctor of the Yosemite, who was 
also the health officer of the port, as well as physician and sur- 
geon to the entire population, came aboard and, after being 
assured by our ship’s surgeon that we had no bubonic plague 
aboard, permitted us to go ashore. 


on one 


San Luis 





E. C. ROST, 
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This seemed a strange for- 
mality, as Guam is so full of lepers and typhoid fever, and 
especially since ships only enter that harbor on an average of 
every three months. Soon after we left the Ohio in our little 
boat we were in shoal water as clear as the proverbial crystal, 
yet as blue as cobalt. Down below could be seen the many 
varieties of colored coral, and as we drew nearer shore we 
could see many species of fish darting swiftly by or lazily rest- 
ing themselves among the coral branches. So clear was the 
water that the bottom seemed but a few feet below us, and yet 
was easily twenty feet deep. 

Soon, however, we stranded on coral reefs again and again. 
In some instances sailors were obliged to step into the water 
and haul our boat over. From here the shore presented a grand 
and beautiful sight, with its white coral and sand beach lined 
with the most perfect specimens of tropical palms and foliage, 
notably the gigantic bread - fruit, intertwined with beautiful 
flowering vines. Sassa, as the beach and five or six nipa huts 
are called, is the landing-place for Agana, the capital, which is 
seven miles inland. How to travel those seven miles to Agana 
was quite a problem. I succeeded in finding, among ten or 
iwelve natives, one who could make out of my Spanish suffi- 
cient to know that I wanted some one to take my traps, and 
that I desired a conveyance (carameta), It was a strange ex- 
perience that not a native would move, even when I held out 
several silver coins. First I thought they did not want the 
current money of the East (Mexican silver). So I showed them 
some American coin, but with no more success. 

I afterward learned that these people do not care for money. 
There is no way for them to spend it. They exist on what they 
can grow, each for himself, and when occasionally a ship drops 
in from China they trade fruits and tobacco for the modest 
amount of clothing they require. I witnessed one of those 
trades. A marine wanted to buy a chicken. He offered from 
fifty cents to two dollars, but the native had no use for the two 
dollars, although the bargain was finally made when the native 
stated he would accept a can of corned beef for the chicken, 
and he went away happy with his fifteen-cent can of beef. 

An experience quite the opposite I had when, after walking 
a mile, I was directed by a small boy to the house of a China- 
man who had carriages and horses. I asked the Chinaman for 
how much I could hire his carameta for the day. He said 
twenty dollars gold. I of course thought he expected I wanted 
to buy the borse and wagon, but he assured me he understood I 
only wanted it fora day. He also insisted upon his pay in ad- 
vance before hitching up. When I told him I thought he was 
a wholesale robber he promptly came down to four dollars, and 
was glad to take four Mexican dollars. But then he started to 
hitch up a carabao, to which I of course objected, as I knew I 
had a fourteen-mile trip, and the best carabao can only make 
ten milesa day. Another small coin brought him to time, and, 
after hitching up a small pony, he called a lad of probably 
fourteen years to act as driver. The borse trotted off by himself 
at such a gait that I could just manage to keep my camera and 
other paraphernalia in the wagon, and when I succeeded in get- 
ting the youngster to stop the horse, so I could explain where I 
wanted to go, and that I wanted to stop bere and there to take 
pictures, be just about took my breath away by saying: ‘‘ If you 
would talk English I could understand you better.” 

He was a chap that had spent a few years aboard an Amer- 
wan sailing-ship, and I found I had a perfect gem—a prize, in- 
deed—in this little fellow, as he was acquainted with every nook 
and corner on the island. The first three miles, after passing 
several well-built bridges and over excellent roads, brought us 
to Assan, where stands one of those typical stone churches de- 
noting the Spanish régime. The town also has the usual ceme- 
tery and bone-pile, but had an innovation in the shape of a shed 
built over a single coffin, or, properly speaking, open box, which 
is used in turn for each one of the funerals that takes place. I 
could not suggest that undertakers flock toGuam. In Assan 
the houses are all along one street, Calle Reina, and it has some 
five hundred inhabitants. From here we passed several times 
close to shore, and again the road winds inland among the low 
hills and flat lands, where one sees occasionally a rice - field, 
banana - patch, tobacco - field, or one of those superb cocoanut- 


groves, and some of the finest specimens of cacao (chocolate). 
At one of the houses where I stopped I was asked to partake of 
a cup of the most delicious chocolate I ever tasted. 

Just before reaching the capital, Agana, we passed through 
one mile of low nipa huts, built up off the ground, all remark- 
ably clean and well kept. In the town proper the buildings are 
of stone. Agana has a little over 3,000 inhabitants, and the 
island a total of 8,000. Captain Leary, Uncle Sam’s military 
Governor here, and his staff have a long, two-story stone-and- 
wood building, facing the plaza, as headquarters, just opposite 
the stone church, and surrounded by neat and clean two-story 
houses, which are used by the officers. The two companies of 
marines have, however, not a kind word for Guam or for any 
one on the island. They entered the most serious protests 
against the work that was given them to do, but, on investiga- 
tion, I found that it was really a blessing that their command- 
ers had set them to work, for it is only homesickness that ailed 
them, and my photographs of these brave fellows will bear me 
out in the assertion that they are in good healtb. 

Three months had passed since the last mail reached them, 
and this, with the fact that there is no congenial company or 
amusements for them, accounts for the gloomy stories and the 
strange errands that were intrusted to me by these martyrs. 
Time will change this, as Guam has been selected as the station 
for the Pacific cable. It is a good place for a dentist, I infer, 
from the fact that one of the officers, hearing of my toothache, 
suggested that I take the Yosemite and call on the nearest dent- 
ist, who was at Yokohama, some 1,600 miles away. 

Our marines are working principally on a water-distilling 
plant and laying water-pipes up into the hills back of the town. 
In going up to these hills I passed through the village of Maria 
Christina, peopled solely by aborigines, whose typical costume 
consists, as a rule, of a necklace and a bracelet. I had great 
trouble in getting them to don the proper clothing to make it 
possible to get their pictures in a presentable way. It was a 
matter of sign language with us entirely, as not one of them 
could understand me, try as I would, in English or Spanish. 
Not even my little guide could talk with them. After I had 
succeeded in getting them to dress for the pictures I send you I 
encountered another difficulty; that was to keep them away 
from my camera. The first one wanted to unscrew the lens, 
then another the tripod, and one lusty youth succeeded in tak- 
ing hold of the rubber bulb. What to do with him I knew not, 
since I feared to offend them in any way. Iwas especially wor- 
ried lest the rubber bulb should come loose, for it is one of the 
peculiarities of the savages to seize upon rubber in any form. 
Finally the women started a dance, and succeeded in diverting 
the attention of the meddlesome ones. Then it was I procured 
my photographs. 

But I had a worse time when I tried to get my camera into 
the wagon and drive through the ever-increasing crowd of sav- 


ages. Once back in Agana, among Americans, I felt quite re- 
lieved. These savages are kindly disposed, and, up to date, no 


one has reported any serious trouble. Just what uses Guam 
can be put to are rather doubtful in my mind. The island is 
thirty-two by twelve miles in size—too small to ever be of con- 
siderable consequence commercially, and too far distant for its 
products to reach a profitable market. The only possible solu- 
tion is to use Guam as a leper colony. It is a paradise as far as 
natural scenery goes, and, with a proper water supply, will be 
found unquestionably as healthy as any place in the tropics. 
So why not send the lepers from the Philippines and the Ha- 
waiian Islands there and let them live on this beautiful island, 
instead of shutting them up to die in hospitals ? 

Captain Leary is doing good work. He has stopped the un- 
lawful mixing of the natives by issuing an order that no two 
shall live as man and wife unless marriage ceremonies have 
been performed. He is also instructing the natives in sanitary 
necessities—in fact, introducing American ideas; which reminds 
me of what a member of President McKinley’s Cabinet said : 
‘‘It is hard to understand why the presence of our flag any- 
where on the face of the globe should give offense to some 
Americans, especially when all the rest of the world seems con- 
tent about it.” Guam and its people have now a new lease of 
life, and the island will be of inestimable value to us as a cable 
and coaling station. E. C. Rost. 


Facts about Guam. 


OvuR SMALLEST AND Most INTERESTING POSSESSION — Eco- 
NOMIC AND COMIC CONDITIONS OF THE LITTLE ISLAND WE 
TOOK FROM SPAIN. 


OvR capture of Guam is like a chapter out of Dumas. Take 
an hour some day and hunt up Guam on the map. You will 
find a hundred and one other ‘‘ Guams” on the way from Hono- 
lulu, and you will wonder that we didn’t run over some of them 
en route. Why it should have been little, ancient Guam, with 
its civilization still struggling with the same conditions that 
confronted it 200 years before the Declaration of Independence, 
no man knows. But Guam it was—lucky Guam, and Guam 
will go into our examination questions in the future, be indi- 
cated by a new color on the map, a new point for tourists, and 
a new problem for the American government. 

Guam is a proposition that can be laid at the door of Magel- 
lan. He discovered it back in the fifteenth century. Like all 
Polynesia it is not the ‘ leavings ” of God’s hand, but the spit- 
tle of a mighty volcano that must have ‘‘ worked overtime,” 
as Dooley says, before Adam. How the aborigines came there, 
and from whither, and also why, let us leave to the consid- 
eration of graver minds. Their deed antedates the claim of 
Magellan’s, for when he strayed thither the natives swarmed 
around his ship. They showed no disposition to question the 
propriety of his visit, and this trait seems to have passed down 
to the present generation, possibly because, so seldom does a 
ship drop anchor at Guam, the inhabitants, out of sheer curi- 
osity, welcome the visitor, not concerning themselves as to 
whether one is friend or foe. 

The only toll they levied upon Magellan was an humble 
request for some iron with which to make knives—for their 





WANTS MONEY. 


arms at that time were limited to such as could be made of bone 
and stone. Magellan did not feel disposed to part with any of 
his iron, particularly for the purpose desired, so the early 
Guamites forgot their scruples and under the cover of night 
seized one of Magellan's boats and hastily, without ceremony, 
relieved it of its iron stays. Magellan christened the group 
of islands ‘*‘ The Mariannes,” after the wife of Philip of Spain. 
They proved a valuable provisioning place for ships plying 
between Manila and Mexico, but their earlier name, ‘‘ The 
Ladrones ” (the thieves), has clung to them. 

On one of the voyages of a Spanish galleon, bound for 
Mexico, there was a zealous Jesuit who, while ashore at Guam, 
became impressed with the opportunities for the establishment 
of his church, and subsequently, after persistent appeals to 
Spain, was given a ship, and with some colleagues succeeded in 
reaching Guam, and in 1666 established the Jesuit church and 
colony, for the protection of which Spain sent a small garrison 
of soldiers. Thus the seeds of the church and state were plant- 
ed, out of which grew tares and whirlwinds. Dissension soon 
sprang up, owing to the overbearing measures of the Spanish, and 
little voleanic Guam was plunged into war. Disease followed 
quickly in its wake, and the speck in the Pacific which num- 
bered 70,000 souls, tutored and untutored, soon reduced itself to 
a mixture of races not exceeding 4,000. 

The Chamorros (natives) are of large stature, with dark 
brown complexions, resembling somewhat the Hawaiians. 
After the depopulation of the islands, in the course and cause 
of civilization, Filipinos were imported, so that the present 
population is as badly mixed as the subsidiary coinage of the 
islands, which is in itself a collection of antiquities that includes 
everything from a Castilian centime to a Boston plug-tobacco 
tin tag. Chamorros, Filipinos, and Spaniards have intermar- 
ried until there was, when Commander Taussig went to Guam, 
but one pure-blooded individual on the island, a Spanish doctor, 
whom the commander took away to Manila. This process of 
mixing has brought up the census to its present high-water 
mark of 10,000, the highest since the white man subdued the 
Ladrones, ninety per cent. of which live on Guam and within its 
territory, which is twenty-seven by seventy-eight miles in area. 

When the antediluvian volcano got done with Guam it was 
a diamond in the rough. Mountains are the chief product of 
its northern section, although the early start it had in history 
has enabled it to improve upon the original setting. A large 
fertile plateau, a number of picturesque and prosperous—as 
Guam goes—valleys, and much valuable timber, tropical fruit- 
bearing palms, sugar and rice plantations, all well watered by 
diminutive though active rivers, make Guam productive and 
fertile. The southern half of the island is its Garden of Eden, 
and washed by the matchless surf that breaks over its coral 
reefs by the harbor of San Luis d’Apra, is its capital of Agana. 
The port is three miles long. The water is deep, and as a place 
of refuge from the stiff trade-winds, San Luis d’Apra offers to 
Uncle Sam a suitable coaling and naval base. 

Although half of the harbor is taken up with coral reefs, 
principally near the middle of the harbor, Commander Taussig 
said to me: ‘*‘ They are clearly defined, and as the southern 
shore is a high bluff, the main entrance could be easily guarded ; 
it could therefore be well protected by us.” To the westward 
is Cabras Island, which makes a splendid lea for the northeast 
trade winds and commands the northern approach. Landing 
outside of the harbor is difficult on account of the reefs, heavy 
surf, and strong undertow. The natives make good seamen, 
aud at present 3,000 of the islanders are away on ships, the re- 
sult of which is a large preponderance of women in the island. 
One hundred years ago Guam was a great resort for whalers, 
but in the last half-century the Hawaiian Islands gradually ab- 
sorbed the trade, and now, owing to the decadence of the whal- 
ing industry, not a half-dozen call in a year at Guam. 

Considerable of the land is in the hands of the people, and 
is cut up into small farms. The men do most of the labor ; the 
women remain at home and attend to household duties. The 
island produced formerly more than enough to supply the food 
demand of the population, but of late, owing to the improvident 
methods, the rice-fields have shrunk in extent, and Guam is now 
dependent upon Japan. The islands yield coffee, cacao (choc- 
olate), Indian corn of good size, and rice. Sugar was cultivat- 
ed, but for want of ships to market it the industry has been 
reduced, so that now only sufficient is raised to supply the de- 
mands of the islanders. Pineapples, cocoanuts, and coprax are 
exported, nearly all the available spots along the beach being 
given over to cocoanut groves. 

The houses of the natives resemble closely the thatched nipa 
homes of the Filipinos. Twice a year the population forms 
itself into what the American farmer calls a ‘** bee ” and renews 
the roofs on the houses. The amusements of the islands con- 
sist of cock-fighting, gambling, and dancing. Cock-fights are 
held every Sunday and upon every holiday, ‘‘ of which there 
are not more than four per week in Guam,” Commander Taus- 
sig remarked, and, continuing, said: ‘‘ The gubernardorcillo 
(mayor) is the stake-holder. The birds are of a fine breed, and 
the battle is most desperate and decisive. ‘he spurs worn by 
the cocks consist of sharp steel blades, very fine and thin, about 
two and one-half inches long, strapped to the leg of the bird. 
Before the match begins the cocks are led around the ring and 
bets are made. When the stake has reached twenty dollars a 
side the pool is closed. A murderous conflict then commences, 
and often the birds are killed iu less than a minute. 

The natives are also very fond of dancing, and for this priv- 
ilege are taxed and the hours are prescribed by the law. Asa 
race they are amiable and respectful to their superiors and the 
priests. They are a religious race, but, of course, can be ab- 
solved from almost any indiscretion for a pittance. The drink 
of the islanders is tuba, distilled from the juice of the cocoanut, 
and is very intoxicating and is very cheap. The juice of the 
cocoanut also serves to produce sugar, molasses, and vinegar. 
Aside from tuba, the natives are strangers to the wine when it 
is red. 

The islends are well stocked with the water-buffalo, doing 
what little work is required. The principal wood of the island 
is ifel, a hurd, dark-red wood not unlike teak, and of such last- 




















ing qualities that floors of Guam houses made of this wood 
have withstood the attacks of time and the teredo (a tiny insect 
that penetrates almost everything else) for over a hundred 
years. The wood is splendidly adapted to piling, though the 
supply is limited. The island of Guam produces oranges, limes, 
bananas, mangoes, pineapples, cabbages, and watermelons, all 
of good growth and quality. Chickens, turkeys, and razor-back 
hogs are plentiful. In the mountains deer and wild goats are 
numerous. 

The dress of the Guam woman consists of a chemise and a 
petticoat, though upon a state occasion, such as a dance ora 
large cock-fight, she wears a calico gown en train and a tight- 
fitting jacket of Manila pifia cloth, covering her arms and 
shoulders. The men wear white trousers and white shirts, tails 
outside the trousers, like the Filipinos. That Guamites are 
more tractable than the Filipinos was thought by their cordial 
reception of American troops and their apparent pride in salut- 
ing the stars and stripes, although there is little probability that 
the majority have any conception of who and what America is. 
The opportunities for the school-book, the newspaper, and the 
book-agent in Guam are only limited by the 160 square miles of 
the island. The field is absolutely untrammeled. February Ist, 
when Commander Taussig took formal possession of the island, 
he established a ratio between the tin-tag currency and the 
Mexican dollar. He enforced sanitary measures, ordered every 
one in Guam to whitewash his house, and, best of all, put the 
Governor under a five-thousand-dollar bond to administer the 
affairs with honesty and justice until Captain Leary, United 
States Navy, should arrive to govern Guam. 

The religion of the island of Guam was dealt out by a few 
Augustinians and Recallette priests, who charged five dollars 
to celebrate a marriage, and proportionate amounts to celebrate 
(or conduct) a burial, a confirmation, or a baptism. Conse- 
quently only a part of the population are able to indulge in the 
luxury of a marriage - certificate, be baptized, or confirmed. 
The friars have accumulated large properties, but it is probable 
that their inning is over, and they are already making prepara- 
tions to leave. Guam has one school endowed by Queen Mari- 
anne ; also schools in each village for the natives, conducted by 
priests, the teachers of which are natives or mestizos, drawing 
the munificent salary of three dollars to ten dollars (Mexican) 
per month, and “‘ boarding around.” To recapitulate : 

Not a newspaper is published in Guam. 

There are fourteen horses in Guam. 

Guam has sixty soldiers and as many carbines. 

There are fifty natives of the Carolines who live in Guam. 
absolutely improvident. 

There is one good road in Guam, six miles long, extending from Pili 
to the capital. 

There are two dozen bullock-carts in good repair in Guam. 

There are now two Spaniards in Guam. 

Guam has a population of 5,000, 

Guam currency includes everything from billiard-checks (left by 
the Charleston’s crew), to Chili (worth thirty-two cents) and Mexican 
(worth forty-seven cents) dollars, but the edition is Jimited and all 
are marked. 

_ The subsidiary currency at Guam is worn, chopped, and bitten un- 
til its early respectability is open to question. 

Guam is a free port. 

There are two Japanese on the island. 
stores. 

There is one Chinaman in Guam. He is the sole proprietor of the 


only A No. 1 investment on the island—the distillery. 
As a place for a permanent investment, Guam is unrivaled. 


They are 


They own the principal 


And yet Guam has possibilities aside from that of a cable 
station. Its soil is rich, well watered, and is abundant in trop- 
ical products. And then Guam has other advantages—a de- 
lightful climate, a good-natured population, and—an American 
flag. Many things are therefore possible to Guam. 

EDWIN WILDMAN. 


The Black Death in San Francisco. 


San Francisco, March 9th, 1900.—San Francisco is just 
now in the throes of a bubonic-plague scare, which the natives 
are seeking to make light of, but which will have the effect of 
driving all the spring tourists away from the city, and will 
result in the loss of many thousands of dollars. 

On Tuesday, March 6th, a dead Chinese was discovered in 
the basement of the famous old Globe Hotel on Dupont Street. 
The man had been dead two days, and the glands of his neck 
were swollen. The board of health instantly took alarm. The 
city is at present suffering from a board of health which has 
been appointing deputies without limit, and which is anxious 
to secure support of some sort which will justify its existence 
and unusual expenditures. But the quarantine established by 
these over-zealous officials is quite as real and oppressive as 
though it had been arranged and maintained for the severest 


scourge in the world. A cordon was thrown around the Chinese 
quarter at midnight Tuesday, and policemen were stationed 
thickly at the ropes, preventing any one from going out or in. 
This occasioned vast inconvenience. All cable and electric cars 
running through the quarantined districts of some ten squares 
were stopped, cutting off populous outlying sections from the 
heart of the city. The custom-house receipts fell off heavily the 
next day, for the Chinese are heavy importers. The few whites 
who live within the quarter were much inconvenienced, and 
some exploring parties who had been within the quarter at the 
time begged to be released, or at least supplied with Caucasian 
food. 

But the most serious inconvenience of all was in private 
houses. Eastern people seldom appreciate how completely the 
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skill make 
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been said that 
every Chinese 
in the city 
visits China- 
town at least 
once a day, 
and most of 
these visits 
take place in 
the evening, 
after work 
ing-hours, 
when the the- 
atres, the fan- 
tan, and other 
gambling 
games are in full blast. It was these house-servants, amusing 
themselves unconcernedly in the quarter, who were detained 
and hundreds of householders vastly inconvenienced. There 
were several thousands of these servants, cooks, waiters, and 
house-servants, not one of whom could reach his place of em- 
ployment. From one fashionable hotel eighteen house-servants 
were kept in quarantine, only one of the staff of servants man- 
aging to effect his escape over the house-tops and through secret 
exits until he at last reached a house whose entrance was outside 
the dead-line. The quarantine is to continue while the cultures 
of the bacilli taken from the dead man’s throat are growing, 
and several rats and guinea-pigs, which have been inoculated, 
are being eagerly watched for plague symptoms, 

Meanwhile Ho Yow, the consul-general for China at San 
Francisco, a cultured and English - educated Chinese gentle- 
man, has issued a proclamation designed to quiet his country- 
men, who are naturally much distressed, as the money-losses to 
the merchants and others of the quarter will mount into the 
thousands. 

The following is a translation of his proclamation : 
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A PART OF HO YOW’S PROCLAMATION, 


I exhort my people to not become excited because of the recent action 
taken by board of health and the police. I deeply regret that the trans- 
action of the past day should have been permitted, and should this out- 
rageous conduct be continued I will invoke the protection of the treaty 
now existing between the United States and China. 

I have investigated the case which has been attracting the attention 
of the health officials and over which so much flurry has been made. I 
find that the man whose death occurred at 1001 Dupont Street had been 
suffering from a common ailment over a month, and during that time 
had an operation performed, after which he suffered a relapse. Other 
deaths of a similar character frequently occur here. There is no excuse 
for the blockade which has been placed on the Chinese quarter, and busi- 
ness should not have been stagnated and merchants inconvenienced 
until something of a nature to warrant such proceedings had developed. 

I ask that you keep the peace until a thorough investigation can be 

made. The authorities have 
not dealt fairly with us, but I 
hope that they will soon dis- 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S CHINATOWN—LOOKING UP CALIFORNIA 
STREET FROM DUPONT STREFT. 


cover their error and remove 


the ban they have placed 
upon us. 
We have sent our repre- 


rentatives before the board of 
health, demanding fair treat- 
ment and to see that a thor- 


ough examination of the 
glands in this case be made. 
Ho Yow, 


Chinese Consul- General for the 
port of San Francisco. 
MABEL CRAFT. 


Eight Ameri- 
can Beauties. 


HANDSOME prints on heavy 
paper, suitable for framing, of 
the ** American Girl” series, 
which have been running 
through LesLIE’s WEEKLY, 
and which include the ‘** Foot 
ball,” ** Golf,” ** Sporting.’ 
“Yachting.” ** Summer,” 
“ Horsy,”’ “Bicycle, and 
‘Society Girl,’are offered in 
portfolio form. inclosed in an 
envelope, the eight for 50 cents. 
Each picture is eleven and 
one-half by nine inches in 
size, and suitable for framing, 
thus making a most acceptable 
holiday, birthday, or souve- 
nir gift. Address Lesiie’s 
WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, 








New York. 


Cupid of Guam. 


Captain Leary, in command at Guam, has directed that the marriage 
ceremony must be recognized by all who maintain marital relations in 
Guam. 

Away down in the Philippines 


A fair green island lies 

O’er which our starry banner spreads 
Its glory to the skies 

And there, while yet above the sea 
The smoke of battle swam, 

A Yankee cruiser, armor-clad, 
Brought Cupid to Guam 

He wears a pair of shoulder-straps, 
A sword is by his side ; 

He is not roguish, round, and pink, 
But tall and dignified. 

And every dusky Romeo gocs 
As gentle as a lamb 

And takes a wife since he arrived 
This Cupid of Guam 

Where bugles woke the rainv dawn, 
Where rolled the hollow drums, 

The melody of wedding-bells 
O’er rice and plantain comes. 

Delinquents in that happy isle 
Of cane and cocoa-palm 

Are sentenced to a hoop of gold 
By Cupid of Guam. 

Who is he, then, who crossed the deep 
The sapphire deep—to bring 

The meaning to the nipa huts 
Of vow and marriage-ring ? 

His voice recalls the quarter-deck, 
He swears by Uncle Sam, 

For Captain Leary—“ Fighting Dick **— 
Is Cupid of Guam. MINNA IRVING. 


What To Do with the Philippines. 


(Continued from page 242.) 

is concentrated in eastern Asia, and that these multitudes are 
rapidly taking on the ways and appreciating the material things 
that characterize civilization. They have begun to know the 
comfort that is enjoyed by civilized nations—the value of the 
products, developments, and manufactures which we use almost 
unconsciously. Europe and America are dependent on Asia for 
many things—teas, coffee, hemp, spices, silks, and the handiwork 
of the Asiatic peoples. 

But, on the other hand, there are many things that they must 
purchase from us, and their needs in this line will increase far 
more rapidly than ours. Asia has need of the cotton cloth of 
our Southern States to the enormous amount of four or five 
thousand millions a year. They need this for countless pur- 
poses beside for clothing. They will come to need shoes and 
hats—things that they have been going without. They will be 
fencing their farms with barbed wire some day, and they will 
import typewriters and sewing-machines, nails, screws, farming 
implements, locomotives by the thousands and cars by the hun- 
dreds of thousands and steel rails by the millions of tons. Steel 
for all sorts of structures, sewage pipes, all kinds of machinery, 
they will want. In this great development, in which commerce 
will play such a large part, why should we not join? With 
Manila as our great depot, our steamers could reach the great 
markets of the East as easily as English steamers now reach 
them from Hong-Kong. 

This is worth thinking of, for it means a great deal for the 
commercial prosperity and future of this country. We have 
spent a great deal of money out there, and we shall have to 
spend some more. Why should we not get some of it back again ? 
This is a friendly rivalry between us and the great nations of 
Europe, but we should be determined and use our best efforts. 
With our farthest westerly port, San Francisco, or even Hono- 
lulu, we cannot compete for the trade of the Orient as we could 
if Manila were under American rule. 

The conditions in China, too, are interesting, and to many 
people perplexing. The Chinese have a government with a his- 
tory extending back 4,700 years. Some writers can see in them 
no virtues. They denounce them as odious and their religions 
as abominations. Other writers extol their religious devotion, 
commend their worship at the tombs of their ancestors, speak 
in praise of their industries, their endurance, and even write of 
their soldierly qualities in battle. We have certainly evidence 
that they possess some of these qualities, and the lack of individ- 
ual incentive may account for the little progress China has made, 
when considering her wonderful resources. 

I do not hesitate to say that the unlocked mineral wealth of 
that empire is greater than that found in any other country. 
Coal is found in limitless quantities, and is worked so easily that 
in Shansi it sells at thirteen cents per ton at the mines. Iron 
ore of many varieties, including the best, abounds, and lead, tin, 
zine, copper, and gold are found in many different localities. 

At present the principal imports into China are cotton goods, 
flour, and coal-oil. In 1897 the United States exported to China 
cotton goods to the amount of $7,500,000, coal-oil to the amount 
of $5,000,000, and last year China took $4,000,000 worth of flour 
from the United States. This is but a small fraction of the 
foreign trade of this empire. The exports and imports with 
Great Britain alone were $200,000,000 during one year, four 
years ago, and they have increased steadily ever since that time. 

A bright English official was once arguing with a Chinaman 
and trying to conviuce him of the superiority of modern meth- 
ods, and had much to say regarding what he called Oriental 
superstitions and illusions, The Chinaman listened with all at- 
tention and replied :. ‘‘ Take all I have ; take my property, de- 
prive me of my liberty, but leave me my illusions.” 

This teaches us a valuable lesson. To obtain the best success 
in dealing with the people of China and the Philippines, we must 
send intelligent agents who will study their customs, prejudices, 
and preferences, and we can then offer them what they want in 
the shape most pleasing to them, and in the way which best suits 
their convenience. If we take over our goods and insist upon 
forcing our goods and our ideas upon them, we will fall far short 
of the highest attainable success. 
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UNITED STATES MARINES FROM THE ‘‘ YOSEMITE” BUILDING A DISTILLING PLANT AT AGANA. 





THE HALF-BREEMVES OF SOUM. 


GUAM, UNCLE SAM’S REMOTE ANIMOST 


REPRODUCED FROM THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS EVER TAKEN ON THE ISLAND, AND MADE ESPECIALLY @LESLIE’s y 























N THE ISLAND. ASSAN, ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF GUAM. 
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THE @RVYMOST POINT OF THE LADRONE GROUP. THE TOWN OF SUMAY, WITH THE ANCIENT CHURCH AT THE END OF THE STREET. 
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HALF-BREEMVES OF SOUMAY. THE FIRST AND ONLY PHOTOGRAPH OF COMPANY A, USITED STATES MARINES, TAKFN ON THE ISLAND. 


ANMOST INTERESTING POSSESSION. 


CIALLY BLESLIES WEEKLY” BY ITS TRAVELING ARTIST IN THE PHILIPPINES, E. C. ROST.—{See Pace 6.) 
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A Famous Correspondents’ Gallery. 


It is fortunate that it is not often that all the newspaper men 
on duty in Washington as correspondents, and having the privi- 
lege of the galleries of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, desire to use the gallery of either chamber at one time. 
For there are but something like ninety-five seats in the House 
press gallery, and asmaller number in the gallery of the Senate, 
while the last edition of.the Congressional Directory shows the 
names of 172 correspondents, representing a larger number of 
newspapers, some of them as many as six. 

These occupants of. the galleries obtain their privilege indi 
rectly from the speaker or the Senate Committee on Rules. 
which control the use of the galleries, but delegate the power 
of passing upon applicants to a committee of newspaper men 
elected by the whole body of correspondents at the beginning of 
each Congress. To get into the galleries one must not only be a 
writer for the daily press, but a ‘‘ daily telegraphic correspond- 
ent.” Employment by the Congress or in the departments bars 
an applicant from the galleries. 

On very interesting occasions, like the delivery of a speech by 
Senator Beveridge, or by such eloquent men as Senators Depew 
and Lodge, or when a man of strong character like Senator Till 
man or Senator Wolcott, who combines oratorical power with 
original expression, is announced to speak, or there is a vote 
coming on in the House on such a case as that of the late Brig- 
ham H. Roberts, the press galleries are sure to be packed with 
interested listeners. While many of the habitués of the gallery 
have seats assigned to them, there is on such occasions little 
strife about occupation of seats, a spirit of accommodation and 
courtesy prompting those who have seats to show some grace to 
afternoon men, who must get their notes quickly and write their 
dispatches at once and hurry them to the wires near by. 

There are many men in newspaper service who have been in 
Washington through many administrations, and who have ac- 
quired an acquaintance with men and measures that is enjoyed 
by few of the Representatives and Senators. Some of them are 
known to great sections of country, as well as among office- 
holders and Congressmen at Washington. John M. Carson, 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger, who has been a cor- 
respondent since about 1870, is an authority on tariff and finan- 
cial legislation. C. A. Conant, for many years the representa- 
tive of the Springfield Republican, is an authority to many 
students of finance, and has written two books on financial 
subjects. William E. Curtis, of the Chicago Record, has been 
a globe-trotter to some purpose, and is an inexhaustible enter- 
tainer of the readers of the paper he serves. E. G. Dunnell, 
of the New York Times, has been the correspondent of that 
paper since 1881, and chairman of the press committee for three 
entire sessions of Congress, having just entered upon his fourth 
term. E. J. Gibson, of the Philadelphia Press, is one of the 
most energetic and prolific writers at the capital, and writes 
with force and out of an intimate acquaintance with public pol- 
icies and political history. F. E. Leupp, who serves the New 
York Evening Post, is especially well informed about civil- 
service reform and Indian affairs. H. B. F. Macfarland, who 
serves both the Pb#sdelphia Record and the Boston Herald, 
enjoys gres* at the Department of State, and has con- 
tribute” | periodical literature some of the most interesting 
auu instructive chapters concerning the history of the last active 
two years. 

Among the Western men in the press galleries, none has so 
wide a circle of readers as Walter B. Stevens, of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. He is what is called an ‘all-around ” good 
man, in whom everybody believes. Albert Miller, who repre- 
sents the Kansas City Star, has done some notable things in his 
line, chief among them being his conduct to Matanzas of a 
great relief cargo to rescue the Cubans from threatening star- 
vation. Raymond Patterson, who serves the Chicago Tribune, 
enjoys the confidence of a large circle of public persons, and has 
won his way at Washington by straightforward, sound work. 
A notable writer, who acts in the capacity of correspondent for 
a local newspaper, is H. L. West, of the Washington Post, who 
is not only a very accomplished writer, but has achieved the 
honor of being elected president of the Gridiron Club, whose 
forty active members are newspaper men. 

It would be impossible to mention all the newspaper corre- 
spondents who deserve a place where any are picked out for 
mention, but besides those alluded to as having a fame of their 
own, reference may be made to F, A. Richardson, of the Balti- 
more Sun, one of the oldest men in service ; L. A. Coolidge, the 
alert representative of the Boston Journal; Henry Hall, of the 
Pittsburg Times; R. L. O’Brien, of the Boston Transcript ; 
George W. Rouzer, of the New York Herald; Reginald Schroe- 
der. of the New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung ; John S. Shriver, the 
vivacious correspondent ot the Mail and Express ; and Walter 
Wellman, the traveler in arctic ice and a writer who has 
charmed many readers outside the Chicago Times - Herald, 
which he serves at the capital. 

Ir is a notable body of men, not fully aware of the power 
they exert, but generally maintaining the best traditions of the 
profession they represent and the newspapers they serve in a 
path that sometimes develops its thorns and disappointments. 

VIATOR. 


Prisoners-of-war in South Africa. 


THEIR TREATMENT ILLUSTRATES THE MORE MERCIFUL TEN- 
DENCIES OF CONTENDING NATIONS IN MODERN WARS. 


It seems almost paradoxical to speak of kindness, sympathy, 
and tenderness in connection with the bloody, grim, and awful 
business of a battle-field. ancient or modern, but it is true that 
in certain of its phases modern warfare is by no means devoid 
of features which serve to illustrate the softening and humaniz- 
ing influences of Christian civilization and the gentlest and most 
ennobling traits of human nature. 

Nowhere are these things more clearly evident than in the 
treatment accorded by the armies of civilized nations to the 
wounded of an enemy and the prisoners who are taken in the 
course of hostile action. It is a long swing of the pendulum 
since the time when it was considered natural and proper, un- 
der the rules of war, to heap every conceivable outrage and 








ST. HELENA, WHERE CRONJE, THE BOER GENERAL, WILL BE 
EXILED—THE HARBOR OF JAMESTOWN. 


indignity upon a captured foe, to deliver them over to slavery, 
to torture, or to death, as the conquerors might will their fate 
to be, and that without regard to age, sex, or military status. 
The laws of nations now strictly forbid all such practices, and, 
on the contrary, expressly declare that no cruelties and no un- 
necessary hardships shall be imposed upon prisoners of-war. 
They are to be fed, clothed, and sheltered as well as the re- 
sources of their captors will permit ; the sick and the wounded 
provided with proper surgical and medical attendance, and all 
are to be permitted communication with their friends at home 
under certain necessary restrictions. 

It need hardly be said that both parties to the struggle in 
South Africa have carefully observed these rules in their treat- 
ment of their enemies who have fallen into their hands. The 
Boers and the British, indeed, seem to have vied with each other 
in the care and consideration which they have shown to capt- 
ured foes. From the British who have been penned up in the 
race-course at Pretoria, and from the Boers who have been im- 
prisoned on the ships off Simons Town and Durban, we have 
heard nothing but stories of kind and generous treatment on the 
part of their captors. Each side has recognized the other as 
a brave and chivalrous enemy, entitled to every consideration 
which one true soldier can show to another, even though he may 
be a foe-at-arms 

Thus it is reported that General Cronje, who, with the sur- 
vivors of his gallant army, was sent down to Simons Town after 
the surrender at Paardeburg, declared that he and his men had 
been overwhelmed with kindness by their British guards. Al- 
though there were about 4,000 of them, nearly all sick and worn 
out with the privations suffered before they surrendered, they 
were fed, nursed, clothed, and cared for by Lord Roberts and 
his army as promptly and generously as though they had been 
in the service of the Queen. Exceeding care was taken by the 
guards having General Cronje and his officers in charge that on 
the way down from Paardeburg to Simons Town they should 
not be exposed to any unnecessary hardships or humiliations. 
They were not suffered to be the gazing stock of crowds or the 
targets of any unfeeling criticisms. 

Nearly all the Boer prisoners which have thus far fallen into 
the hands of the British have been kept on board the Penelope 
and other large ships of her Majesty’s navy anchored in the 
harbor at Simons Town, and specially fitted up for the purpose. 
General Cronje and the larger part of his force are detained 
in these prison-ships. About 1,000 were put in a stockade on 
shore. According to cable dispatches, the British government 
has determined to send Generai Cronje and all of his army to 
the famous and historic island prison of St. Helena, to remain 
until the war is over. This will undoubtedly be a change for 
the better for them, for life on board a prison-ship under the 
most favoring circumstances is not conducive to cheerfulness or 
health of body or mind. 


The Turmoil in Kentucky. 


PROMINENT MEN ARRESTED CHARGED WITH COMPLICITY IN 
THE ASSASSINATION OF GOEBEL. 


THE situation in Kentucky growing out of the dispute over 
the Governorship and the shooting of Senator Goebel has again 
assumed a serious and 
threatening aspect. The 
proposed compromise 
between the rival claim- 
ants tothe gubernatorial 
chair, Mr. Taylor and 
Mr. Beckham, and their 
political managers pend- 
ing a settlement of the 
case in the courts has 
not been effected, and a 
dual State government 
exists, each claiming to 
be the only legal and 
proper one, with each 
Governor issuing ad- 
dresses and proclama- 
tions to the people, and 
each having a body of 
soldiers around him to 


A KENTUCKY TYPE—COUNTY JUDGE carry out his military 


DAN MOORE, WHO WILL HEAR THE orders. 
GOEBEL ASSASSINATION CASES. , 
The State Legislature, 


Photo, h by Wolff 
tec pin ety being made up largely 


of so-called Goebelites, has recognized Mr. Beckham, the former 
Lieutenant-Governor, as Governor and is acting under his au- 
thority. Governor Beckham has opened his headquarters at the 


Capitol Hotel in Frankfort, while Governor 
Taylor has ‘‘held the fort” in the executive 
building in the same city. 

A new and sensational turn to affairs was 
given by the arrest, during the week ending 
March 12th, of a number of prominent State 
officials and other men charged with being ac- 
cessory to the murder of Goebel. Among these 
were Caleb Powers, Secretary of State under 
Taylor, Captain John Davis, a Frankfort police- 
man, Mr. W.H. Culton, and Mr. W. L. Hazelip. 
Culton is a prominent Republican of Jackson 
County, and has been employed for the past four 
years in the State auditor's office. Mr. Hazelip 
has been steward of the Central Lunatic Asylum, 
at Lakeland, Ky., and was formerly a member of 
the Legislature. 

Great excitement followed these arrests, and 
many wild rumors were set afloat about lynching 
the prisoners and also about attempts at rescue. 
The accused men were taken from the train at 
Lexington, as they were passing through that 
city on their way out of the State, by a posse of 
city police and deputy sheriffs and placed in 
jail. A day later they were spirited out of the 
Lexington jail at night and hurried to prison at 
Louisville, this action being taken, it was alleged, 
to prevent their rescue by the mountain soldiers under Govy- 
ernor Taylor. How much these proceedings have been stimu- 
lated by the reward of $100,000 voted by the Legislature for the 
apprehension of Goebel’s assassins, cannot be known. In the 
meantime, Harlan Whittaker, the Butler County mountaineer, 
who was arrested at the executive building a few minutes after 
the shooting, has had a hearing in the county court at Frank- 
fort, and has been held without bail to await the action of the 
grand jury. Some damaging testimony against him was 
brought out at this preliminary hearing. On the whole, the 
outlook for peace in Kentucky is far from promising, and party 
feeling in the State grows in depth and bitterness. 


Joe and Bobs. 


Oup Joe Wheeler and that little feller Bobs— 
Neither one of them has anything to say; 
If you'd look at them you'd think they'd find it hard to hold their 
jobs 
When the regimental band begun to play. 
Why, their heads don’t reach my shoulder and their fists don’t 
seem as big 
As the bag of pipe-tobacco that I wear, 
But you bet your hat the enemy performs a dizzy jig 
When old Joe or little Bobs goes on a tear ! 


Old Joe Wheeler and that little feller Bobs— 
Why, a hundred yards away you'd think they're boys, 

But by all that’s good and holy, they are mighty funny squabs— 
It’s in fighting that they find their greatest joys. 

Joe would rather fight than eat, and little Bobs is just the same; 
They are soldiers from their helmets to their shoes, 

They are quick and cool and wide-awake and sly and bold and game— 
They’re the hardest kind of customers to lose '! 


Old Joe Wheeler and that little feller Bobs— 
Now their fighting days are pretty nearly done : 
On their shoulders triple stars show the record of the wars 
That they’ve fought and, like a fighter, lost or won. 
When at last they sheathe their swords for good and find a soldier's 
grave, 
When they fall before the all-victorious foe, 
We will wait for many a year ’fore we find a pair as brave 
As that little feller Bobs and little Joe ! 
Henry Louis MENCKEN 


The Dramatic Season. 


A Lot of favorites add to the interest attending the per- 
formance of the Americanized extravaganza, ‘‘The Regatta 
Girl,” at Koster & Bial’s popular music-hall. It is an English 
importation, and had to be cut over to make it fit American 
ideas. The scenery is extravagantly spectacular, and there is 
plenty of music, song, and ballet. Among those included in the 
large cast are Eddie Girard, Stephen Moley, Albert Parr, Will- 
iam T. Terris, Signor Perugini, and Attalie Clair, Laura Joyce 
Bell, Jennie Yeamans, Amelia Summerville, and Ethel Jackson. 
It isa long performance, perhaps a little too long, but people 
who go to Koster & Bial’s look for their money’s worth, and 
usually get it. 

The most striking melodrama that New York has seen ina 
long time is ‘‘ Hearts Are Trumps,” at the Garden. Most of the 
fun is concentrated in 
the character so admi- 
rably portrayed by Miss 
Jessie Busley. She ap- 
pears as Maude St. 
Trevor, a variety-hall 
performer in a London 
play-house—a skittish, 
fiery, impetuous, but 
good-natured and au- 
dacious creature, with 
an abundance of red 
hair. There are other 
strong characters in 
‘* Hearts Are Trumps,” 
and it is clear that Miss 
Busley was not intend- 
ed to be the central fig- 
ure, but she cleverly 
made herself such from 
the start, and did it by 
an original interpreta- 
tion of her part. Miss 
Busley began her career 
on the stage with Rob- 
ert Mantell, to whom 
she brought a letter 
from her friend in Albany, her former home, Mrs. Leland, 
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famous for many years as a most successful theatrical manager 
in that city. Advancement was prompt and constant. Miss 
Busley had the character of the detestable little creature Par- 
mela, in ‘* The Manceuvres of Jane,” and while she didn’t like 
the part, she played it with conscientious fidelity to its require- 
ments. Maude St. Trevor gives her an opportunity in ‘‘ Hearts 
Are Trumps” to show her versatility, and she does it with a 
zeal and energy that leave no doubt of her ability. Miss Bus- 
ley is not a stage beauty, but she has an attractive style, and 
her light-heartedness and gayety, her reckless impudence and 
exasperating strategy in dealing with her stage victims, create 
an absorbing interest in Maude St. Trevor whenever the latter 
comes into view. 

The brief engagement of Sir Henry Irving at the Knicker- 
bocker was a substantial success. No one who attends an Irving 
performance fails to be impressed with the studious care with 
which every detail is brought out. Irving’s mannerism, his 
enunciation, his peculiar stride and gesture may be criticised, 
because they are conspicuous, but I am not prepared to say that 
they are altogether defects. Irving is an elocutionist as well 
as an actor, and, though there is apparently no effort behind 
the voice, he is heard distinctly in every part of the house. 
The eye follows each movement he makes, and out of the 
whole it finds a perfect performance, with no note of disso- 
nance or discord. Those who live in this day and generation 
and avail themselves of an opportunity to see the greatest of 
English actors ow his occasional visits to us will have reason to 
rejoice that they took advantage of their opportunity, for no 
successor of Sir Henry is in sight. 

The new things on the New York stage include Augustus 
Thomas's comedy, ‘‘ Oliver Goldsmith,” at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, which comes to New York after a successful season in 
Chicago and elsewhere. Stuart Robson, Henry Dixey, Florence 
Rockwell, and Jeffries Lewis are chief among the cast. At the 
Casino the musical play, ‘‘ The Casino Girl,” by Harry D. 
Smith, gave Virginia Earle an opportunity to meet her numer- 
ous friends and to receive a very generous welcome. The scen- 
ery is elaborate. Mabelle Gilman, Sam Bernard, George A. 
Schiller, Carrie Perkins, and Irene Bentley are among the cast. 
At Daly’s, Daniel Frohman has produced a new comedy, ‘‘ An 
Interrupted Honeymoon,” a London importation, and it has 
been well received. JASON. 


The Song of florgan’s [len. 


As clear as on a morn in May 
Above us hung the winter day; 
As soft as on an eve in spring 
The winter wind went whispering. 


Beneath the shadow of the pines 
In silence stood our valiant lines, 
Holding in leash their burning zeal 
Until the signa) note should peal. 


Then oh, how brave the bugle blew! 

How fair the tattered banner flew! 

And how from hearts where hope flamed high, 
** Remember Camden !” rose our cry. 


Ah, sweet beneath the southern sun 
To see the hated red-coats run— 

In one swift sweep to ride them down, 
And smite them sorely hip and crown! 


“Twas ‘*‘ butcher Tarlton ’’ waved his sword, 
‘Twas ‘‘ butcher Tarlton’ raged and roared, 
‘Twas ‘‘ butcher Tarlton’ vainly vied 

To stem our rushing onset-tide. 


Louder and louder rang our shout, 

And faster ran the red-coat rout, 

Till o'er us hovered, winging free, 

The proud war-eagle—Victory. 

Though love and life to us were dear, 

We heid them lightly, laughed at fear, 

Striking for home and country; then, 

A song, a song for Morgan‘’s men ! P 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


‘ Jasper’s’’ Hints to Money-makers. 


(NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of the 
regular readers of LEsLIE’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering 
questions, aud all communications are treated confidentially. Correspond- 
ents should always inclose a stamp, a8 sometimes a personal reply is 
necessary. Inquiries shonld refer only to matters directly connected 
with Wall Street interests. ] 

AT last we have the gold standard, and, strangely enough, it 
is the silver lining to the cloud which has hovered over the 
financial horizon since the December break. Whatever may 
happen at next fall’s election, Bryan or no Bryan, gold is the 
standard of value, by the declaration of the executive and leg- 
islative branches of our government, and it will continue to be 
the standard until it is changed by the act of another Congress 
and another President. But having been once established and 
having realized its benefits, it is here, no doubt, tostay. All of us 
older heads recall the bitter contention made years ago for rag- 
money and greenback inflation, and the strong and determined 
opposition to the bill for the resumption of specie payments. 
We also recall the bitter fight against the bill to stop the coin- 
age of useless silver dollars, and the dire predictions always 
uttered when currency-reform legislation was being sought at 
Washington. It stands as a matter of record, and I wish to 
cali the attention of every reader of this column who believes in 
any of the financial heresies to the fact that after the passage of 
every bill to strengthen the currency of the United States its 
opponents either manfully acknowledged that they had been in 
error, or slunk off and hid behind weak and preposterous sub- 
terfuges. 

The new currency law not only declares that the United 
States has established the gold standard and thus put its2if 
squarely in the ranks of the strongest commercial nations of 
the world, but it has also provided ways and means for the 
maintenance of that standard. There have been so much con- 
fusion and uncertainty regarding the provisions of the bill that 
the people are under obligations to our wide-awake Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Gage, for his prompt, concise, and explicit 
sxplanation of its provisions. It fixes the gold standard and 
provides for maintaining the parity with that standard of all 


forms of money issued or coined by the United States, whether 
greenbacks, national-bank notes, silver, or gold. To maintain 
the standard a redemption fund of $150,000,000 in gold is estab- 
lished, absolutely separated, as it should have been in the past, 
from the available cash in the Treasury. If this fund ever falls 
below $100,000,000 the Secretary of the.Treasury is empowered 
to sell bonds and restore the fund to the full $150,000,000 mark. 
The endless: chain is broken, and, as far as human prevision 
goes, the new bill thus makes the gold standard a permanent feat- 
ure of our financial system. Beyond this the bill provides, very 
properly, for a larger use of silver by the issue of additional 
silver certificates to take the place of United States notes of the 
smaller denominations, and by the coinage of bullion into sub- 
sidiary silver up to a limit of $100,000,000. 

The debt-refunding feature, which reduces the interest on 
the national debt to two per cent., the lowest interest rate on 
record, is accompanied with inducements for the organization 
of a greater number of banks in small places and for a large 
increase in the circulating medium of existing national banks. 
Under the new law, national banks with $25,000 capital (instead 
of the $50,000 required under the old law) can be organized in 
places of 3,000 inhabitants, and banks can issue circulation up 
to the par value of their bonds, instead of ninety per cent., as 
heretofore. Secretary Gage estimates that this ought to make 
an immediate increase in national-bank circulation of $24,000,- 
000, with a possibility of an increase reaching the enormous 
aggregate of $363,000,000. Many of my correspondents have 
asked to know the facts about the new gold-standard bill, and I 
have therefore given them in brief, for they mean much to the 
future of investment and speculative securities. 


**W.,” Fall River, Mass.: I do not. 

“*L.,”’ Brooklyn, N. Y.: No. Be careful. 

“E L.,” Islip, L. 1: I would take a fair profit whenever I could get 
it, if I held Tennessee Coal and Iron, and { wouldn't wait too long. 

** Widow,”’ La Crosse, Wis : The earnings of American Ice are very 
large. For temporary investment buy the preferred, though the com- 
mon stock, it is said, will go considerably higher. 

“ W.E.,” Chicago: American Railway Company was one of the 
things that was gotten up in Philadelphia to sell. I should get what I 
could out of it and quit, though it is possible its manipulators may 
give it another twist upward if they yet a chance. 

‘*L.,’* Fort Wayne, Ind.: The friends of the American Car Company 
believe the common stock will reach the price you name, but every- 
thing depends upon general conditions in the business world. I think 
you will escape a loss, but would not hold for a profit. 

‘*M.,”’ Watertown: You simply deposit enough money with your 
broker to pay twenty per cent. of the par value of what you desire to 
buy. Your broker will buy or sell according to your directions, and if 
your margin, by reason of the decline of the stock, is reduced, he will 
ask you to increase it. 

“T. 1. T.,” Denver: Its last quarterly report showed a very small 
surplus over fixed charges. I do not regard it with favor for perma- 
nent investment, and do not see any hope of immediate dividends. 
Under the circumstances, it should sell lower, unless its price is main- 
tained by the pool which has it in charge. 

““W.,”’ New York : It would be judicious te even up. (2) American 
Ice preferred. (3) The friends of Missouri Pacific are confident that it 
will sell beyond 50, and that it will be a dividend-payer, perhaps not 
this year, but in the not remote future. (4) I think well of the Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo firsts at present prices. 

‘** Constant Reader,’’ Salt Lake City, Utah: Chesapeake and Ohio 
has profited by the prosperity of the South and West, and last Octo- 
ber paid a dividend of one percent. Its alliance with the great East- 
ern systems which are seeking to prevent rate- cutting has been 
beneficial. The Pennsylvania Railroad owns a block of the stock. I 
do not regard it as an investment, but it promises well. 

‘** Mistaken,’ Philadelphia, Penn.: You were unwise to sell Third 
Avenue short at such a time, for the reason that nearly every specula- 
tor thought as you did, and the result was that you had too much com- 
pany. Thestock was oversold, and as its largest owners held it for in- 
vestment and would not part with it readily, but little of the stock was 
on the market. Never try to do what every one else is trying to do in 
Wall Street. Keep out of the crowd and crush. Get in and out early, 
and you will be a winner every time. 

**R. E. L.,’’ Providence, R. I.: Your proposed exchange of govern- 
ment bonds for Union Pacific preferred means the exchange of an ab 
solutely safe investment bearing a low rate of interest, for a relatively 
safe investment yielding a larger profit. Of course if Union Pacific 

referred were a gilt-edged investment it would sell nearer par than 
it does. (2) Union Pacific common has had a substantial rise, part of 
which has been engineered by a pool which may be able to advance 
the stock still higher. But it ought to sell lower before election day. 

**[ron,’’ Mobile : The preferred stock of the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Company, which it is proposed to retire in exchange for common 
stock, is only a million dollars. The common stock is $20,000,000, but 
there is $9,000,000 of bonded debt ahead of this. I do not advise the 
purchase of the stock for permanent investment. (2) The passage of 
the new currency act greatly lessens the fear of financial interests 
regarding the outcome of the Presidential election, with the possibility 
of the success of a man like Bryan, on an irrational financial platform. 

**Student,’’ Boston, Mass.: The new two-per-cent. bonds are not 
worth the price at which they are selling to any one excepting a banker 
who can utilize them for banking purposes. I would not advise their 
pene ng: oh an investment. You can get absolutely safe stocks and 

nds that will net you twice as much as the two percents. (2) Re- 

ublic Steel preferred and International Paper preferred are both fair 
investment stocks, netting good profits at prevailing prices. I do not 
consider them permanent investments. The bonds of the International 
Paper Company are, however, well secured. 

**D.,”’ Buffalo: For investment, New York Central, American To- 
bacco preferred, Pullman, St. Paul preferred, and Northwestern pre- 
ferred, (2) For speculation, Missouri Pacific, American Ice common, 
Continental To © common, Texas Pacific. and the leading indus- 
trial common stocks on declines. (3) American Tobacco common, In- 
ternational Paper preferred, American Sugar preferred, National 
Tube, Glucose Sugar, Pressed Steel Car. (4) The lowest prices are 
more likely to be made before rather than after the Presidential elec- 
tion, unless the latter should involve a change of the administration. 

* Thinker,” Rochester, N. Y.: If the reports that come from Europe 
regarding the absolute lack of sufficient coal supplies in England, Bel- 
gium, Germany, and elsewhere are true, Isee no reason why we should 
not build up an enormous export trade in soft coal and coke, to the 
great profit of railroads interested in this class of freight. A great 
many Wall Street men believe in both the anthracite and soft coal 
railroad properties. (2) The surplus shown by the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit in its report for the quarter ending at the close of the last cal- 
endar year was $17,000. It was not the company's most favorable quar- 
ter, however. 

‘**Clerk,’’ Atlanta, Ga.: The annual report of the Missouri Pacific 
railway system shows a large increase in its gross and net incomes and 
warrants the substantial rise it has had. Its friends are predicting that 
it willsell considerably higher, but I would not base my purchase on 
the expectation of an immediate dividend. It is a good property, and 
with a continuance of prosperous conditions in the West its increased 
earnings should readily be maintained. (2) The decided advance in 
the Texas Pacific second-income bonds justifies my advice, given a 
year ago during the height of the boom, in favor of the purchase of 
this issue. I think, however, the bonds are selling now for all they 
are worth. 

*“*H. A. H.,” Philadelphia: Baltimore and Ohio common has had a 
stiff advance, and looks high. But its earnings are certainly most 
promising, and I should hesitate to sellit short. (2) The passage of 
the subsidy bill would help Pacific Mail. On its earnings, as things 
now are, it is too high, though I dislike to advise you to take a loss. (3) 
I know of no really gilt-edged bond netting five per cent. The Inter- 
national Paper sixes, selling at 10714, are ase as good an industrial 
investment as you could get. The Wabash second fives, selling at 
about par, are regarded with favor, and so are Tennessee Coal and 
Iron sixes. The St. Louis and San Francisco general fives at 10944 
offer an excellent investment. 

“T. S.,’’ Toronto : The safest investment that you can make would 
be in high-class railroad bonds or preferred railroad stocks, and you 
could not net more than four per cent. per annum from these. Chi- 
cago and Eastern, at 95, will pay you fairly well. It is an excellent 

roperty, but your investment would be still safer if made in the pre- 
erred stock. The latter sells higher, but is very secure. The common 
is on a four-per-cent. basis, and the preferred pays quarterly dividends 
of one and one-half per cent. The last dividend on the common, de- 
clared in January, was a two-per-cent. semi-annual dividend. The 
friends of the common stock claim that it is in a position to increase 
the dividends, and will do so if prosperous conditions continue. 

** McKenzie,” Clayton, N. Y.: Neither of the == you mention 
has any rating with the mercantile agencies. repeat what I have 


said a number of times before, that I would not intrust money to 
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any one on Wall Street who offers to share my profits but not my 
losses. The Street is full of these sharks, and the sort of business they 
are doing is revealed by the testimony in the E. 8. Dean Company case. 
now on trial, in which it is shown that the money of customers was not 
invested but wassimply appropriated by the irresponsible parties who, 
under high-sounding titles and with abundant references, were engaged 
in nothing else than a very ordinary swindling operation. Wall Street 
has more bunco men to the block than any other ~~ of the world. 

‘Industrial,’’ New Orleans, La.: The report of the receiver of the 
Third Avenue Railroad Company was hardly intelligible to the lay mind; 
in fact, even the best financial experts failed to be satisfied with it. It 
shows that the concern was pretty nearly wrecked, but you must not 
overlook the enormous value of its franchise, in the light of the fact 
that it is in perpetuity, while under our new charter only franchises 
for a limited period can hereafter be issued. If the company can be 
bonded for sufficient to cover its indebtedness and the stock can escape 
assessment, the latter has a clear speculative value, which may ulti- 
mately be developed into an investment value. It is the purpose of 
the insiders, however, not to let the public know too mash about its 
condition, They probably have designs of their own. Hence the 
danger of meddling with the stock at present. 

** Cashier,’’ Buffalo, N. Y.: Nobody denies that the industrials have 
issued their common stocks mostly for distribution as bonuses, but 
some of them are not watered more heavily than some railroads. 
Most of the industrials have no bonds ahead of their preferred stocks. 
All the railroads have a heavy bonded indebtedness ahead of all their 
grades of stocks, and some, like Atchison, have what are called ‘* in- 
come bonds,” which are really a first preferred stock. The fearful 
experience of Atchison during the era of railroad bankruptcy and the 
recent experience of so fine a property as Third Avenue, show that 
there are quite as severe fluctuations in railroad securities as in indus- 
trials at times. Investors in many of the great railroad properties 
which went into bankruptcy during the inflation period, a few years 
ago, suffered far more than investors in industrials of to day have suf- 
fered, for the decline was much greater in the former than it has been 
in the latter. Discrimination and judgment should be used in the pur- 
chase of both. JASPER. 


Life-insurance Questions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of read- 
ers of Lesuizn’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answers to inquiries 
regarding life-insurance matters, and communications are treated confi- 
dentially. A stamp should always be inclosed, as a personal reply is 
sometimes deemed advisable. } 


THERE is no question about the popularity of life insurance, 
for the business is increasing constantly and enormously. For 
instance, the risks of the great companies increased during 1898 
by over half a billion dollars, and the receipts from premiums 
were the largest ever known, reaching an aggregate of over 
$261,000,000, which was the largest increase ever recorded in the 
bistory of life insurance in the United States. Better than this, 
however, is the fact that our great companies are constantly be- 
ing placed in the hands of more conservative managers, and are 
also constantly being subjected to closer scrutiny by the State 
authorities. In the olden days the failure of a life insurance 
company, with disastrous consequences, was not uncommon. 
Now, we seldom hear a doubt regarding the absolute solvency 
of the old-line companies. The assessment associations, how- 
ever, are passing through the experience that the old-line com- 
panies had in the early days of life insurance, when the law did 
not provide such stringent regulations for life insurance com- 
panies. It is a misfortune that the statutes do not at present 
properly safeguard the assessment associations, and one after the 
other, as these are obliged to meet the increasing losses that 
come with increasing age, they are either quietly dissolving or 
being dissolved by force of circumstances. In these days, one 
who has a policy in any of the great old-line companies, such as 
the New York Life, the Mutual Life, the Equitable, the Provi- 
dent Savings, the Massachusetts Mutual, the Penn Mutual, the 
Phoenix Mutual, the Travelers, Prudential, or Manhattan, or a 
score of others that might be named, can feel satisfi24 that his 
insurance is a pretty good investment, and so long as these com- 
panies continue in the hands of capable and conservative man- 
agers, their membership will feel secure. 


“W.P.,” Troy, N. Y.; The assets of the Mutual Life at the close of 
last year, as reported, exceeded the figures you state. They were $301,- 
844,000. Lregard your — as excellent in every way. 

* Economical,’* Cleveland, O.: A fifteen-year endowment policy 
would suit your circumstances better than anything else. If your in 
oom continues to be what it is now, you can well afford a policy for 

**G.,”’ Memphis, Tenn.: The New York Life is a mutual company in 
thé sense that its earnings belong exclusively to its policy-holders, and 
so doits assets and surplus. It has been established fifty-five years. 
(2) You cannot borrow on your policy unless it is two years old. The 
rate of interest is five per cent. 

“M.,”’ Carrollton, Ga.: The first company mentioned does no busi- 
ness in New York State, and its report is not at hand. The Security 
Mutual, at Binghamton, is doing a fair amount of business, and re- 
ports a good balance of assets and an increased number of pouicies 
issued during the year. My preference, of course, is for one of the 
large old-line companies, for reasons which I have frequently given. 

*C. M.,” San Francisco: Everything depends upon your age. If 
you can get satisfactory insurance in a strong old-line company like 
the Mutual Life, the Equitable, or the New York Life, it woul te ad- 
visable to take it, in preference to retaining a policy in any assessment 
concern. But if you cannot obtain new insurance, and especially if 
yous expectation of life is brief, it would be wiser to hold your present 
policy. 

**H.,”’ Marinétta, Wis.: Before you transfer your policy to the Met- 
ropolitan, would it not be well to get the terms offered by some of the 
great old-line companies and make a choice of the best policy that can 
be had for the least money ? The Metropolitan does a large business 
among small insurers Companies like the Equitable, the Mutua! Life, 
and the New York Life offer inducements for those who take out pol. 
icies as large as yours. 

**M.,’’ Montreal, Canada: The Equitable’s deferred-annuity policy 
or contract is as you understand it. You can deposit your money and 
enter into a contract that, at the expiration of a stipulated period, say 
of fifteen years, you will receive, as lony as you live, a guaranteed in 
come. Your $25,000 ought to give you $5.000 a year, after the age of 
sixty-one Fora person having no one dependent upon him, and who 
is anxious to provide for the closing days of his life, this plan is spe- 
cially attractive, because it provides beyond all contingencies 





If You Feel Depressed 
Use Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. W. E. Pitman, Lynchburg, Va., says: ‘‘ I have used it 
in nervous depression and dyspeptic troubles, with good result.” 


Summier Feeding 
for infants necessitates the greatest caution and careful study 
of conditions. Care in diet, first and last. The use of Gaul 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has largely simplified this 
problem. Beware of unknown brands. Get the Best. 


A Wonderful 1o-Cent Book. 


How to do over 150 things of interest to men, women, and 
children is told in the wonderful little book called ‘‘ How,” just 
issued, and sold for ten cents by the Judge Company, 110 
Fifth Avenue, New York. One reader writes: ‘‘ I would not 
take ten dollars for the book if I could not get another like 
it.” Edition limited. 





W. L. HAZELIP. EX-SECRETARY FINLEY, STANDING BESIDE EX-GOVERNOR RRADLEY. W. H, CULTON, 


SOME OF THE MEN CHARGED WITH COMPLICITY IN THE ASSASSINATION OF SENATOR GOEBEL, OF KENTUCKY.—{SrEE Pace 250.] 


COLONEL BADEN-POWELL. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF MAFEKING, THE BELEAGUERED STRONGHOLD. THE IMPROVISED SAND-BAG DEFENSES OF THE BRITISH AT MAFEKING, 


THE LAST ENGLISH STRONGHOLD BESIEGED BY THE BOERS. 
MAFEKING, WHIOH COLONEL BADEN-POWELL DEFENDED SO STRENUOUSLY WHILE AWAITING THE ARRIVAL OF THE ReELizF CoLUMN. 


LONDON WILD WITH EXCITEMENT OVER THE FALL OF LADYSMITH. 
UNPARALLELED SCENE OF ENTHUSIASM OUTSIDE THE MANSION HOUSE ON THE ARRIVAL OF THE NewS OF GENERAL BULLER’S SUCCESS. 
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‘*a PAIR OF JACKS!” 
Corporal J. W. Bernhard, Fort Meade, S. D. 














**TEDDY,” A PORTO RICAN DOG, BELONGING TO A VOLUNTEER. 
C. M. Whitney, Trenton, N. J. 
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(THE PRIZE-WINNER.) ‘‘GOING TO MEET PAPA.”—H. W. Phile, Milwaukee, Wis, 
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IMP, WINNER OF LAST YEAR’S BIG HANDICAP, NOW TRAINING AT CHILLICOTHE. 
B. E. Stevenson, Chillicothe, O. 





‘4 ROUGH RIDER.” 
Emeline S. Wright, Rome, New York, 


OUR AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—WISCONSIN WINS. 


{SEE ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 258.] 
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: ‘*CATALONIA,” AT SIMON’S BAY.—Dra@#fordon H. Go 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF INTERIOR WEBSTER DAVIS AND THE AMERICAN CONSUL AT CAPE TOWN, COLONEL STOWE, VISITING BOER PRISONERS ON THE 
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BOER PRISUNERS ARRIVING AT CAPE TOWN AND GETTING THEIR FIRSI GLIMFSE OF THE PRISON-SHIPS IN GENERAL CRONJE, THE ABLE BOER LEADER, WHO 
LORD ROBERTS, AND OF WHOM LORD METHUEN 
WISH TO MEET A BRAVER GENEB# 


CRONJE AND HIS BRAVE BOER HTERS 


THE GALLANT ENGLISH VICTORS ACKNOWLEDGE THE ERAVERY OF THEIR 
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OUTPOS1'S VAIN ATTEMPT TO ESCAPE FKOM THE ENCIRCLING BRITISH CAVALRY—SCENE NEAR BLOEMFONTEIN. 


¥.—Dra@fordon H. Grant, our special artist in South Africa. 
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URED BY 
THE BRITISH SHIPS ‘‘ CATALONIA,” ‘‘ MONARCH,” AND ‘‘ PENELOPE,” LOADED WITH BOER PRISONERS, AT SIMON’S BAY, CAPE TOWN. 


ER HITERS AS PRISONERS-OF-WAR. 


THEIR NTS AND TREAT THEM WITH BECOMING CONSIDERATION.—{SEE PaGE 250.1 
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THE ROLL-CALL OF THE YORKSHIRE BATTALION BEFORE THE TRIUMPHANT 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN LIGHT HORSE, READY FOR THE MARCH ON BLOEMFONTEIN, 
MARCH BEGAN, 
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THE NEW SOUTH WALES MOUNTED RIFLES BREAKING CAMP AT THE BUGLE’S CALL. 
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THE GALLANT CANADIANS BREAKING CAMP, EAGER FOR THE CAPTURE OF CRONJE. 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES ARMY MEDICAL CORPS, READY FOR LORD ROBERTS'S 
ONWARD MARCH. 


THE COLONIAL TROOPS MAKING A SUPERB RECORD IN SOUTH ARRICA. 


THEIR ACTIVE PART IN THE SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE BOERS, CONDUCTED RY THE ENERGETIC LORD ROBERTS. 
From STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHS BY UNDERWOOD & UnpERWooD, New YorK. 
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‘‘When you dodrink, 
Drink Trimble.” 





You want the Best. 


If you are a good judge of 
whiskey so much the better for 





Green Label. 


Convince yourself by asking 
for it. 
The Trimble Green Label bot- 
tling is Io years old. 
At all First-Class Dealers. 


WHITE, HENTZ & CO., Phil. & N. Y. 
Sole Proprietors. Established 1793. 
how to make $3 aday 


3 a ay ur absolutely sure; we 


furnish the y: and teach you free; you work in 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we wil 
explain the business fully; remember we guarantee a ~~ ar Le 
fit of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure, write at o 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING €0., Dept. 24, DETROIT, MICH, 











Send us youraddress 
and wewillshow you 


DOES 


STROLOCY , revert YOUR LIFE 


As thousands testify. Send date of birth and 10c. and 
prove it yourself. L, Thomson, Kansas City, Mo. 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER | 
PIANOS 


Only Salesroom 
in Greater New 
York. 


Sohmer Building, 


5th Ave., cor. 22d St, 
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PARALLEL DIFFERENCES. 


First TRamp—‘‘ What are you so sad about?” 

Second Tramp—‘‘I was thinkin’ of the im- 
pertinent long sentence the last judge read to 
me. Why are you smilin’ ?”’ 

First Tramp—“ I was thinkin’ of the perti- 
nent short sentences I read in the last Judge.” 
—Judge. 


SupPERIorn to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta- 
neous affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. 


Druggists, perfumers, fancy goods stores. 


Usz BROWN'S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


For a tonic and regulator nothing equals Dr. Sie- 
gert’s Angostura Bitters. 


Tue Sohmer Piano has successfully passed the most 
severe critical test by the highest musical talert in the 
world. 


Nornuine like Abbott's, the Original Angostura 
Bitters, to give healthful action to the blood. Take 
only Abbott's, the Original Angostura. At your 
druggist’s or grocer’s. 


No wine has a purer bouquet than Cook's Imperial 
Extra Dry Champagne. it is the pure juice of the 
grapes fermented. 





VISIT TO THE GLORIOUS MOUNTAINS 
OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Now is the time to go to Asheville, Tryon, Hender- 


sonville, and Pinehurst, N. C., to escape the disagree- 
able March weather; easily reached from New York 
via the Southern Railway on perfectly equipped vesti- 
buled trains. These resorts are attracting attention 
all over the country, and are visited daily by a large 
number of tourists and health-seekers. ‘The Southern 
Railway has tickets on sale at greatly reduced rates. 
For further information call at New York ticket of- 
fices, 271 and 1185 Broadway, or write for descriptive 
booklet of Winter Homes in the South, giving prices 
of board, etc., to Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 1185 Broadway, New York. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soors- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhwa. 
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BEECHAM’S: 
PIL make life 


worth living 
Cure Billous and Nervous Disorders. 


10 cents and 95 cents, at drug stores. 
eastdlinatied S}4S602 06325286 
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and Téquer ¥ iabts ‘cured in 10 | 
to ‘20 days. ay till cured. 
Write DR. J. % TEPHENS CO., 
Dept. J. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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and send for catalogues. ‘Enclose Geen 





LONDON (ENCLAND). 
HE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
ye at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
ith Americans. Every modern improvement. 
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Our reputation insuzves 
your satisfaction. 


BEVEL-GEAR 


Chainless 
Bicycles 


are a prudent purchase. 


Why experiment with 
wheels of lesser reputation? 
It is go a question of 
knowing what you get, or 
guessing at it. 

Prices, $75 and $6o. 


Columbia, Hartford, Stormer 
and Pennant Chain Wheels, 
$50, 351 30; 25. 


Columbia Coaster Brake on chain- 
less or chain models, $5.00. 


See Columbia and Stormer catalogues. 





COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 occ Citem'tiocievelanao, 


meoie'meBIQOdZ Skin 


Cures Eczema, Salt Rheum, 
Itch and all Skin Diseases. 


Sent by Express, ‘‘charges prepaid,"’ on receipt 
of price if your druggist don't have it. 


80zs $1. 16 028$1.50 Animal Lotion $1. 
TRADE-MARK ON EVERY PACKAGE, 
Eczema Cure Co. -» __ Roche Rochester, N. Y N.Y. 
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Sold at all First-class Cafés and by Jobbers. 
WM. LAN AHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











$3 SHORT %# 
DELIGHTFUL 
TRIPS 


of two to five days’ duration, are offered by the 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


to such well-known historic points as 
| NORFOLK 
OLD POINT COMFORT 
RICHMOND 
WASHINGTON 


at the above prices. 


Favorite Route from the North and East to the 
Winter Resorts of Virginia and North Carolina, 





| 
| 


For full information apply to 
OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO. 
Pier 26, North River, New York. 
H B. WALKER, Traffic Mew J. J. BROWN, Gen. Pass. Agt- 


STRONG MEN. — 


Have you read my little 
book, ‘Three Classes of 
Men’’? If not write for 
same. It is sent in plain, 
sealed envelope free on re- 
quest, and embodies the 
truths I have learned from 30 
yeats’ experience. It tellsof 
my famous DR. SANDEN 
ELECTRIC BELT, with 
electric suspevsory, the 
world’s greatest home self- 
treatment for all results of 
youthful errors, lack of vigor 

Worn at night, it gives 
strength while you sleep. No stomach-wrecking 
drugs. 7,000 cured in 1899. Write for book to-day. 
I answer all letters personally, or the Belt can be 
examined at my office. 


Dr. L. W. SANDEN, 826 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Fitchburg Railroad. 


NEW AND IMPROVED SERVICE. 


Limited Palace Trains Between Boston 
and Chicago and St. Louis, and all 
Points in the West, North 
and Southwest. 


SHORT LINE. FAST TIME. LOW RATES. 


The most direct route with latest improved 
service and fast trains between Boston and Montreal 
and all Canadian points. 

For tickets and further information’ call upon 
your nearest ticket-agent, or address 


A. S. CRANE, Cc. M. BURT, 
General Traffic Manager. General Passenger Agent. 








and manly strength 
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POLAR EFS 


NS ame THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 
















A Distinctive Health Resort on 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY. 
HOTEL OF THE HIGHEST CLASS. 


Finest be rox Establishment in America. 
Golf Course Adjoins the Hotel. 


FRED ee i Manager, 





VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


Hot Springs, Bath Co., Va. 








Rip EUS 
SHAVING SOAPS 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, (0 cts. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cts. 

Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50 cts. 
Jersey Cream (Toilet) Soap, 15 cts. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 Round Cakes, 
11b.,40c, Exquisite sto fer toilet. Trial cake for ac. stamp. 
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“Just of Age, 
21 Years”’ 


It took twenty-one years 
experience to produce 
popular 1900 models of 


omor’ 


BICYCLES 


** Leaders of wheels.’’ 


Price $2LO 


There has not been a 
year when Ramblers 
foes not been improved. 
Our best efforts and ma- 
tured wheel judgment 
will keep Ramblers at 
the head. Catalog free. 
Agencies everywhere 
AMERICAN BicycLe Co. 
Gormully & Jeffery Sales 
Dept. Chicago. 
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Beeman’sc 


The 
Original 


Pepsin 
Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
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GOSSIP FROM 


WASHINGTON. 


NOTES OF INTEREST CONCERNING SENATORS HANNA AND CARTER, PRESIDENT McKINLEY, 
AND LADIES OF PROMINENCE, 


SENATOR HANNA has finally established his household gods 
at his own fireside, having leased the house formerly occupied 
by the late Vice-President. Its exterior, though extremely 
simple, is pleasing, and its admirably arranged and spacious in- 
terior, with its large rooms and high ceilings, was planned to 
meet the generous ideas regarding entertaining prevalent in the 
first quarter of this century, when it was built by Ogle Tayloe, 
son of John Tayloe, one of Washington’s first millionaires, and 
a grandson of Governor Ogle, of Maryland. It was, during the 
lifetime of Ogle Tayloe and of his widow, a centre of hospitality, 
a reputation it maintained under Mrs. Cameron, the accom- 
plished wife of the former Senator from Pennsylvania, into 
whose hands it passed some fifteen years ago. 

Mrs. Cameron improved and embellished the old mansion, 
furnishing it after the style in vogue at the 
time it was built, and making it, surely, one 
of the most attractive houses in town, On 


what are inelegantly known as ‘‘airs.” If this is the rule— 
which is to be seriously questioned—there are some notable ex- 
ceptions, first among them Senator Carter, of Montana, who 
looks enough like the pictures of Uncle Sam to have posed for 
them. This eminent legislator has not changed an iota in man- 
ner, appearance, or his view point, since he donned the toga 
five years ago, but, as one of his constituents, who journeyed 
from far Montana to see ‘“‘ his Senator,” put it the other day, 
‘-is the same old Carter,” old being used in an affectionate 
rather than a descriptive sense, since the Senator is one of the 
youngest members of the upper house. Although a typical 
Westerner, Senator Carter cannot be regarded as a sectional 
man, for, though loyal to Montana, which he represented before 
she became a State, he remembers with gratitude the Prairie 


This tribute to her distinguished father will add, too, one 
more bright chapter to the history of his daughter, Mrs. Sem- 
ple, for a while, during her father’s incumbency, the chatelaine 
of the executive mansion and for many years an inmate of the 
Louise Home, an asylum for gentlewomen provided through the 
generosity of the late W. W. Corcoran, one of the capital’s 
noted philanthropists. Regarding the life at the White House, 
known at that time as the President’s House, in her day, Mrs. 
Semple says: ‘* The President lived exactly as he did at our old 
home in Virginia. On the plantation he always rose when the 
horn blew to call the servants, and before breakfast saw his 
overseer and gave directions for the day. It was quite the same 
in Washington. Father left his bed early, which was no hard- 
ship, being a life-long habit; and, kindling the fire that had been 
carefully arranged the night previous, seated himself to work, 
transacting much important work before breakfast and the 
arrival of visitors. At eight his servant would attend him to 
make his bath, and at half-past eight he was invariably in his 
seat at the breakfast-table. Those were charming days; no 
administration since has equaled them in republican simplicity. 
The President spent every evening between eight and ten o’clock 
in the green room, so called because of the 
color of its furnishings, and I sung to him 
the old songs that he loved. He would say to 








the retirement of Mr. Cameron it was leased 
to Vice-President Hobart, who did not al- 
low its reputation for hospitality to suffer, 
and no one, indeed, ever held the office of 
Vice-President who contributed more gener- 
ously to the social success of an administra 
tion. The junior Senator from Obio has come 
into possession of the unexpired lease of the 
Hobarts, but whether the traditions of this 
historic house will be kept up while he is its 
tenant remains to be seen. 

When the Ohio millionaire first came to 
the Senate he was welcomed with enthusiasm 
by society, who, regarding him as a valuable 
addition to its ranks, promptly killed the 
fatted calf. But theyreckoned without their 
host. Senator Hanna is not a society man ; 
neither a Chesterfield nor a Beau Brummel. 
Balls and routs and dinners bore him. He 
has refused as many invitations as he con- 
sistently could, and has entertained but little. 
Not that he is unsociable ; on the contrary, 
he is an interesting companion, agreeable and 
responsive, a good story-teller and a good 
listener, but the restraint of society wearies 
bim, and he will have none of it. Mrs. Han- 
na has, too, seemed indifferent to the charms 
of social life at the capital. She is frequently 








me then: ‘I would rather hear you sing, my 
daughter, than Jenny Lind.’ I would sing to 
him, too, in the afternoons when we rode to- 
gether through the country, and he never 
seemed to tire of hearing me.” 
x *% 

lt is planned to run a bridle-path through 
the mall south of the White House, an im- 
provement that wil] be much appreciated by 
the President and the other equestrians in 
town, of whoin there are a number in his 
official family. The President rides for exer- 
cise, less in the last few months than in the 
early days of his administration, and there is 
nothing fancy either about his equipment or 
his mount, which is a strong, well-built dark 
bay which answers to the name of Denmark, 
and is willing, sure-footed, and possessed of a 
sufficient amount of speed to give his distin- 
guished rider the sought-for exhilaration. In 
the President’s Cabinet Mr. Root is far and 
away the best rider, sits his horse like a cen- 
taur, and enjoys a canter after a day at his 
desk with keen enthusiasm. The premier 
rides, too, and rides well, but he is not seen 
as often on horseback as formerly, this sport, 
indeed, having in all circles declined in pop- 
ularity since the bicycle and automobile 








out of town, and when she has been at home, 
has not observed her reception-day regularly. 
The moving into the Tayloe house, their 
friends say, marks a new era, which bit of 





PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S FAVORITE RIDING-HORSE — Photograph by *‘ Dinst.” 


established a rivalry. 


«x * 


It is taken for granted by many people 
that the Senator from Utah and his wife are 








gossip Mrs. Hanna’s initial reception con 
firmed. It was a brilliant affair. The toi- 
lettes worn were magnificent, the people who participated in it 
distinguished ; the hostess herself, a beautiful and attractive 
woman, was gracious, and the Senator, who came in late and 
chatted to the few remaining, in bis most amiable humor. 

x * 

Mrs. Conger, wife of the American minister to China, who 
was in town recently, had with her the ring placed on her finger 
by the dowager Empress at the audience granted by her im- 
perial Majesty to the wives of the foreign ministers last winter. 
This handsome souvenir of a notable occasion—it was the first 
time in the history of the Celestial Kingdom that foreign wo- 
men were admitted to the imperial city—is a band of virgin 
gold nearly half an inch broad in front tapering toward the 
back, where its open 
ends lap, making the 


State where he was educated and where the foundations of his 
substantial fortune were laid by teaching school in winter and 
selling books in summer—an occupation, by the way, that 
taught him that knowledge of humanity for which he is noted. 
He has always a good word for Iowa, where his first success in 
the law was obtained. * 

es. 

There is pending before the Senate a joint resolution, recent- 
ly reported back from the library committee with a favorable 
recommendation, providing for the erection of a suitable shaft 
over the grave of John Tyler, in Hollywood Cemetery at Rich- 
mond, which, since the interment in 1862, has been unmarked 
by stone or cross. It seems hardly creditable that the grave of 


members of the Mormon Church. Since the 
famous Roberts case has made it a subject of 
present interest, Mrs. Rawlings is constantly plied with ques- 
tions regarding that faith, and apropos of this has had some 
amusing experiences. As a matter of fact, neither Senator 
Rawlings nor his wife are Mormons, but they have many friends 
in the church, and, knowing them well, like and greatly respect 
some of the Latter Day Saints. Mrs. Rawlings is a native of 
Wales, but grew up and was educated in this country, to which 
her parents removed while she was still in the nursery. She is 
a woman of great energy, very progressive in her ideas, and 
although the mother of five children, finds time for the numer- 
ous clubs and organizations to which she belongs. Like her 
sisters in Utah, Mrs. Rawlings is faithful in her attendance at 
the polls, and votes regularly, but she is in no sense an ardent 
advocate of woman suf- 
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ring adjustable ; exqui- 
sitely carved and orna- 
mented in its broadest 
part by a large and 
beautiful pearl, fastened 
to it by gold wires, 
which are passed 
through the base of the 
gem. This gift, a rare 
example of Oriental art, 
is worthy the illustrious 
dor or and much prized 
by Mrs. Conger, on 
whom the Empress made 
a most pleasing impres: 
sion. The wives of the 
foreign ministers spent 
on this occasion a whole 
day in the imperial city. 
and were twice granted 
interviews with the Em- 
peror and Empress, who 
was winning, affable, 


























Amateur Pho- 
tographers. 


LesLIge’s WEEKLY was 
the first publication in the 
United States to offer 
prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. 
Many of our readers have 
asked us to open a similar 
contest, and we therefore 
offer a prize of five dollars 
for the best amateur pho- 
tograph received by us in 
each weekly contest, the 
competition to be based on 
the originality of the sub- 
ject and the perfection of 
the photograph. Prefer- 
ence will be given to unique 
and original work and for 
that which bears a special 
relation to news events of 








and evidently pleased to 
receive the distinguished 
women who had for- 
mally requested the 





MRS. SEMPLE, THE VENERABLE DAUGH- 
TER OF PRESIDENT TYLER. 


MR. CARTER, MONTANA’S POPULAR 
REPUBLICAN SENATOR, 
Photographs by *‘ Dinst.” 


MRS. RAWLINGS, THE ACCOMPLISHED 
WIFE OF THE UTAH SENATOR. 


current interest. We invite 
all amateurs to enter this 
contest. Photographs may 
be mounted or unmounted, 








privilege of greeting ’ 
her. Taking each of her guests by the hand, she said, smiling- 
ly: ** We all belong to the same country, the same country”; 
aud later on, when they were drinking tea, she went about 
among them sipping tea from each cup, which is regarded and 
was accepted as a delicate compliment. At parting, the Em- 
press cordially embraced her visitors and loaded them with 
presents of carved ivory and silk, expressing her happiness at 
having had them in her palace. 
* * 

There is a legend to the effect that once a man takes his seat 
in the United States Senate his point of view immediately 
changes, his head begins to swell, and he is prone to assume 


this illustrious citizen should have been so long neglected, and 
speedy action should be taken to honor the man who from early 
manhood to extreme old age, through a long and eventful 
career, served his country with conspicuous ability, fidelity, and 
zeal as a member of the General Assembly, as Governor of the 
commonwealth, asa member of the State conventions of 1830 
and 1861, as a member of the House of Representatives, as 
Senator from Virginia, as president of the peace conference at 
Washington, as member of the Provisional Congress of the Con- 
federate States, as chancellor of William and Mary College, as 
Vice-President of the United States, and as chief magistrate 
of the republic. 


and will be returned if 
stamps are sent for this 
purpose with a request for the return. All photographs entered in the 
contest and not prize-winners will be subject to our use unless other- 
wise directed, and one dollar will be paid for each photograph that 
may be used. No copyrighted photographs will be received, nor such 
as have been published or offered elsewhere. Many photographs are 
received, and those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. Con- 
testants should be patient. 


SPECIAL PRIZE FOR EASTER NUMBER. 


A special prize of ten dollars will be given for the best amateur pho- 
tograph suitable for our Easter number, which will appear under date 
of April 14th. Entries must be received before April 2d. Preference 
will be given, as usual, for pictures that are newsy, unique, or original 





























THE | 
SOUTHERN MUTUAL | 


INVESTMENT CO. _ 


of LEXINGTON, 


PLAN: Insurance Reversed. 


We pay while you live. 
‘*Old Line” Companies pay when you die. | 








KY. | 


Which do you prefer? 


700,000.00 Paidin Living Benefits: 
(00,000.00 Reserve and Surplus | 


This Company offers the original plan of 
reversing the principles of life insurance by 
paying its large profits to living members. 

Write for literature, showing results at- 
tained by the best business men throughout 
the country. 


A. SMITH BOWMAN, Secretary, 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


CLEVELAND 
BICKELES 





















This name-plate 








for excellence. 
It is the synonym for 
strength, endurance, 
speed—you must use 
the superlative in 
describing 
the Cleveland. 
The Cleveland Bevel 
Gear Chainless isa 
neat, trim, compact 
wheel—just the bicy- 
cle for women who 
admire grace, beauty 


and cleanliness. = 
ye Bevel Gear Chainless, pn \ 
1900 Chain Models, $40—$50 
Send for Catalogue 
American Bicycle Company 


LOZIER SALES DEPARTMENT 
Cleveland, Ohio. 337 Broadway, N. Y. 
“JANICE MEREDITH ” c 
AL $1.50 Books ’ 


Sent by mail, 15c. extra 
Address 
Rector Street Book Store Co., 
New York City. 

















Send for free catalogue. 
for a postal card 


ONE CEN will bring to you 


our sample book Free, containing 


40 SAMPLES OF CLOTH 


with instruction for self measure- 
ment forto your orderspecial made 


Suits--«Overcoats 
From 10. oo up. 


Equal to the Best—Made by 
union tailors and expert cutters. 
Perfect fit guarante 


The Hansen Talon C0, 


1630 N. CLARK STREET, _ Smiease. 
AGENTS WANTE 


FOR GOOD RESULTS 
ADVERTISE IN 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
PARALYSIS sents bic 


amazed at ree of patients. thought ‘ncurable by 
DR. CHASE’S DAN A NERVE FOOD. 
Write me abont pak, : — Advice and proof of cures 
Free. DR, CHASE, 224N. torn. St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1S CURABLE 
Write for Free Book of 
HOME TREATMENT. 

No Knife, Plaster or 


ain. 1 MASON MEDICAL 0O., 121 W. 424 St., New York. 


LOOD 
POISON 























Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Polson | 


Permanently Cured. You can be treated at home under | 


same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and stiil have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of 1K RE M ED ling out, write 


374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill., for proofs of cures. ¢ 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book 
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5 Did it ever occur to you that the 
~ reason for the vast passenger busi- 
S ness done by the Lake Shore is due 
-? to the excellent accommodations 
& which it furnishes? 
2  Unexcelled for travel between 
Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
New York, Boston and all points 
east and west. 

Insist on the agent furnishing you 
a ticket reading over Lake Shore. 

You will be pleased with your 
journey. 

Ask for copy of ‘‘Book of Trains.’’ 


DOVQVVVVVVUGVVVUVY 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 
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OLDEST PATENT AGENCY IN a 


ATENTS 


TRADE MARKS, 
DESIGNS, 


COPYRIGHTS 
PROCURED AT MODERATE RATES. 






Book No. 12 on Patents Sent Free / 


Patents Taken Through 
MUNN & CO. 
Receive Notice in the 





Scientific American 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly covering a wide 
field, embracing 


Mechanics, 
Magic Arts, 
Astronomy, 


Enginecring, 
Electricity, 


Physics, 
The Navy, 
Natural History, 
and Miscellaneous Scientific Subjects. 


It is both entertaining and instructive. Largest 
circulation of any Scientific, Engineering and Me- 
chanical Journal. Te rms, $3 a year; four months, $1. 


Celluloid stamp book and sample copy sent free 
by addressing Department K. 


MUNN & CO, 20 s:0war, New York. 


Advertisers Prove the Circulation of 


THE JOURNAL. 


The following is a correct state- 
ment of the advertis'‘ng carried 
by the Minneapolis aud St Paul 
papers for month ofJanuary, 1900: 
The Journal, Cols. 

27 issues..... 910.4 
The Tribune, 27 
issues........ 
The Tribune, 
daily and Sun- 
day combined 

The Times, 27 

|. ee 

TheTimes.daily 

and Sunday 
combined 

The Dispatch, 

27 issues..... 

Pioneer Press, 

27 issues..... 
Pioneer Press, 
daily and Sun- 
day combined 

The Globe, 27 

issues ....... 

The Globe, daily 

and Sunday 
combined.... 641.7 
FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 
C. J. Billson, Manager. 

NEW YORK OFFICE, CHICAGO OFFICE, 

| TRIBUNE BUILDING. Stock XCHANGE BUILDING. 
Ralph H. Booth, Manager Western ts 
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THAT SOUR 


SPOT 
IN DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS 


TOUCHED 


Bak save TABLETS 


































 f cust OF THE GLACIER... 

AND OTHER TALES, i 

INCLUDING... Geisiaie : 
SUSQUEHANNA TRAIL, — 

$ FEATHERS OF FASHION, Ren or ene ; 

: SCULPTURE OF THE ELFS, | piace your order at ; 

: MAKING A REVOLUTION, a. a 

AND OTHERS. a 

noe TW. Lee, “ae 

26 EXCHANGE PLACE, - - - - - NEW YORK CITY. a 
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EIGHT 
AMERICAN 
BEAUTIES 


EACH WORTH A FRAME. 








N ATTRACTIVE PRESENT, and one within the reach of everybody, is 
offered by LESLIE'S WEEKLY in the shape of a portfolio, ‘‘ The 
American Girl,” containing eight superb drawings of American beauties, 
including “ The Foot-ball Girl,” ‘‘ The Golf Girl,” ‘* The Sporting Girl,” 
“The Yachting Girl,” “The Summer Girl,” “The Horsy Girl,” “ The 
Bicycle Girl,” and ‘‘ The Society Girl.” 

These pictures are from drawings made by one of the most famous 
American artists, and each picture is 114%4xg in size and printed on heavy 
paper suitable for framing. Any one who wants to give a beautiful and 
appropriate souvenir to a friend can send one or more of these pictures, 
either framed or unframed, and it will be a most acceptable gift. The price 
of the entire eight pictures, comprising ** The American Girl Album,” is 


' fifty cents, and it can be obtained by addressing LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 110 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE GREATEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER IS 


Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 


It tells the story of contemporaneous events and illustrates it with the most 
artistic pictures, He who reads it every week learns to recognize the counte- 
nances of the noblest men and women in public and 
in private lifes; the appearance of the world’s most 
famous places, and the scenes of the greatest historic 
interest. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY is a paper to keep on the 
library table, and to read and reread, and to file away 
for useful reference. It is read by more families of 
culture and refinement among the masses than any 
other paper of its class in the world. It is the greatest, 
best, most attractive and cheapest of all American 

educators. 
| It ts for sale everywhere—on the stands, in the 
bookstores, on all trains, at 10 cents per copy. 


| LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New. York. 
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FAMILY TREES. 
First CH1cKEN—“ Me father came from Shanghai.” 


Srconp CHicKEN—‘“ Huh ! that’s nothing. 


Me mother was an oil stove from Paris.” 








Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THD WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md, 


SESEB BEB RBSBHERE SE SB 
@ “+A Perfect Food’’ 
‘* Preserbes Health’’ 

‘* Prolongs Life ’’ 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“Known the world over. 
. Received the highest in- 
dorsements from the medical * 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper g 
and caterer.” — Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co. uta. : 


Temes” DORCHESTER, MASS. 
@ on Every Package Established 1780. - 
BEBE BeBe ee eee 


Advertise in___ > | 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


ag 


The Improved | | 
BOSTON |) 
GARTER |. 


is an Essential of the] | 
Well-Dressed Man. | | 

ALWAYS EASY 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


THE : 
CUSHION 


BUTTON 


«_CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg — 
never slips, tears nor unfastens. 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 


Sold Everywhere 
















































—_ ~ Pair, Silk 50¢, Cotton 25c. 
ailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, Mass. 











| a Kodak. 









lf it isn't 
an Eastman, 
it isn't 


Folding 
Pocket 
Kodaks have 
achromatic 
lenses, automatic 
shutters, are made of 
aluminum and load in 
daylight. $10.00 to 
$17.50. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 








EN 


A DAINTY 


Sey\ TOILET 
NECESSITY. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


G : 
in 5) ¢ PAckaGeEs ONLY. 


ono) 
Conttulte Co. 


Spring Woolens. 
Steamer, Golf and Wheeling 
















Suitings. 
Plaids, Stripes, Mixtures and Re- 
versibles. 
Wool Crashes, Grey and Castor 
Shades. 


West of England Worsted Suitings. 
Faced Cloths. 


Broadway K 1 9H St. 


NEW YORK. 
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GOLD SEAL 


AMERICA’S BEST 


“4 CHAMPAGNE 


FERMENTED IN THE BOTTLE. 


Gnequalled as a Toric 
Jor Convalescem7ts. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE AT 


ZESS THAN ONE-HALF THE 
PRICE OF THE IMPORTED. 


SO 

> 
Sa 
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It has long been a custom with many Champagne 
firms to ship vintages not considered good enough for 
the English market to this country. This has never 
been done by the house of 


POMMERY 


whose wine is the acknowledged standard for Cham- 
pagne quality and enjoys universal approval 


THE WORLD OVER 


Although Pommery commands a higher price at whole- 
sale, it 1s retailed (by the bottle) at the same price as 
other wines, Therefore, prices being equal, 


WHY NOT HAVE THE BEST? 
he ia in tn tn dn th dhe Sn ta dh dn hn di th 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


A strictly first-class train, consisting of 
BUFFET-SMOKING AND LIBRARY CARS, PULLMAN DOUBLE 
DRAWING-ROOM SLEEPING CARS AND DINING CARS 


runs through between Chicago and 
| D | 
without change via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


affording the quickest transit to San Francisco, the gateway to 
THE HAWAIIAN AND PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, CHINA AND JAPAN. 


FOR INFORMATION AND DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS APPLY TO PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 





868 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 435 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI. 


461 BROADWAY, . NEW YORK. 507 SMITHFIELD STREET, PITTSBURG, 
193 CLARK STREET, ° CHICAGO. 127 THE ARCADE, CLEVELAND. 
601 CHESTNUT STREET, . PHILADELPHIA. 17 CAMPUS-MARTIUS, . ° . - DETROIT. 
S80! MAIN STREET, . e BUFFALO. No. 2 KING STREET, EAST, . TORONTO, ONT. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 


HYPNO 


Now is the time to take up Hypnotism. Do you know what 





RAILWAY, 











marvelous strides it has lately mude? Are you aware that The 
it now stands as a vigorous and harmonious science—that €) Wond 
the world’s greatest scholars are keenly watching its develop- onder 
ments—that it is proving itself the * right bower” of education and justice, 

of medicine and reform—and that hypnotists, in fine, seem personally <2 hold Of the Age. 





a leadership among their fellow mortals and the keys to riches, health and happiness? 
been the progress of a very few years,and to those who desire a money-making an* »onorable profes- 
sion the whole subject is one of most intense interest. Time was when this mys;, “ce held 
timid souls aloof. As things are now going it will soon be a positive-danger not to Ku w pe ™ 
and how to use its powers. The case is admirably stated in a FREE BOOK just published py*evre 
renowned Prof. L. A. Harraden. This book is called a** Key tothe Mysteries of Hypnotism.” It is the 
clearest, most complete and graphic review of the subject ever written. It explains the mysteries 
of Hypnotism from A to Z. It tells you just what Hypnotism is and what it will accomplish. It tells 
you how you may sway the minds of others, perform astounding feats, and produce amusement by 
the hour. The Professor is a thorough expert as well as a famous teacher, and he knows how to 
impart his facts in a clear and pleasing manner. What he doesn’t know about Hypnotism you 
may be sure is not worth knowing. The mechanical features of the book are worthy of its 
precious contents. The Professor has spared no expense on it, for he wishes those who get a 
copy to treasure it and to read it. Besides being clegantly printed, it is adorned on every page 
with choice illustrations relating to the text. These cost considerable money, and some are surprised 
that the Professor gives away his book without charging one cent. It is free, nevertheless, to all who 


All this bas 


drop him a line by letter or postal. 
learn Hypnotism, and 
love, friendship. 


* 2 > 
ASS - . = <#'B . 
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wo 
Dept. 


aes z 
Bs Prof LLAHARRADEN, 229550"; 


Michigan. 


He is determined that the masses shall have a chance to 
to know how it heals the sick, cures vicious habits, wins influence. position, 
Fate oe and happiness. Write for a copy of this FREE BOOK, 






and read itatonce. You will never get 
guchachancein yourlife/] f 
again. Address. Z J 





CHICAGO AND WEST—LAKE SHORE LIMITED—The New York Central. 









